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THE NEW FORMAT 





With this issue The Chronicle appears in a new format. 

First of all we should like to explain just what we have done and 
secondly why we have done it.. The size of the page is reduced—from 56 
to 3114 column inches. The grade of the paper is improved. We are now 
using what is known to the trade as Great Northern A-1 Quality Boosted. 
We think you will agree that it provides greater legibility for type and 
greater clarity for pictures. The illustrations are now all printed from 
photo-engravings. Most of them were previously reproduced by the litho- 
graphic offset process. To compensate for the reduction in size we are 
printing from 40 to 44 pages, instead of the previous 20 to 24 pages. 





Why have we done it? Partly because we have had many complaints 
about the unhandiness of the former size; the poor legibility, particularly 
the fine print used in horse show summaries; and the faintness of the 
pictures, especially of photographs with much detail. Partly the changes 
have been made for the sake of our advertisers. A newspaper buys print- 
ing by the inch, but sells advertising by the page. In comparison with 
other horse publications Chronicle advertising has been low by the inch, 
but high by the page—this last of necessity since our page was so large. 
The reduction in size has made possible reduction in costs which The 
Chronicle can now pass on to its advertisers. 


Within these limits we have tried to keep the character of The 
Chronicle unchanged. The distinctive border of the front cover, the draw- 
ings used to head the different feature articles are the same as ever except 
for a reduction in scale. Chronicle readers are a remarkably loyal group 
who cherish its unique position and flavor. Among them there are sure 
to be some who deplore changes. For their benefit we should like to note 
that, in the course of its history, The Chronicle has already undergone 
many changes. On September 17, 1937 it first saw the light of day as the 
Middleburg Chronicle. On May 12, 1939 it became The Chronicle. On 
March 22, 1940 offset illustrations were used for the first time. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1941 it became the official publication of the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association. And on July 5, 1946 it got its present cover drawing and 
reproductions of paintings were used for the first time to illustrate it. It 
has been printed on four different kinds of paper in the past. 


The members of The Chronicle staff, as well as our readers, will have 
to get used to the new size. Undoubtedly there will be a few hitches to 
begin with. For any that may occur we ask your indulgence. 


The changes of the present issue have been made in response to re- 
peated requests and suggestions from our readers and otherwise. We 
have welcomed these suggestions in the past and we shall welcome them 
in the future. Certainly there will be future changes which will be based 
on future suggestions. We hope you will write and tell us what you think 
of what we are doing. 


* 
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Letters To The Editor 





° es 
More Discussion 
Sir: 

As Mr. Francis Stifler’s letter of Sep- 
tember 26 to your columns is again 
under discussion, I would like to clarify 
one or two more points regarding the 
situation that he discussed. As you re- 
call, his complaint was purely personal, 
concerning his own experiences with 
exhibitors, illustrated with incident and 
quotation. As no other judge seems to 
have received similar mistreatment to 
such an extent that he felt it necessary 
to air his grievance in the public prints, 
the thought occurs that there must be 
some reason why Mr. Stifler has had 
sO many unpleasant incidents in as 
short a judging career as his status of 
Junior Judge indicates. 

Two of his friends in letters have 
vouchsafed as to his attributes as a 
gentleman and a bibliophile but have 
failed to give any specific data as to 
his past or present background as a 
horseman. As you know, today in or- 
der to obtain an A. H. S. A. judge's lic- 
ense, an applicant must present to the 
association detailed information con- 
cerning his practical experience in one 
or more of the following branches of 
horse activity—-as owner, exhibitor, 
breeder, trainer, manager, instructor, 
rider or driver. This data must be veri- 
fied by several senior recognized judg- 
es, who are invited to make a critical 
appraisal of the applicant’s temper- 
ament, judging and impartiality as well. 
In 1946, when Mr. Stifler was licensed, 
the terse uninvestigated recommenda- 
tion of two friendly judges was the sole 
requirement, so it was quite possible 
for those whose desire to adjudicate far 
exceeded their qualifications for the 
task, to obtain a license and thereby 
enjoy the same privileges as the expert, 
experienced horsemen in the judiciary. 

As Mr. Stifler has felt quite free to 
be critical of those upon whom he has 
passed judgment, I have felt equally 
free to investigate his credentials as an 
infallible authority on horseflesh, an 
expert on equitation and a mentor of 
exhibitor’s manners. The records of 
The Jockey Club bear witness to the 
fact that he has never, at anytime, been 
a breeder, the files of the A. H. S. A. 
will verify the fact that he has never 
owned or shown a show horse. ‘There 
is no evidence available to indicate that 
he has been or is an instructor, a man- 
ager or a trainer. If Mr. Stifler were 
chagrined to find that exhibitors took 
exception to his decisions, imagine their 
consternation to discover that they 
were being judged by someone with 
absolutely no practical experience with 
show horses or in equitation. It would 
seem clearly a case of misdirected tal- 
ents. There are many branches of horse 
show activity in which those with Mr. 
Stifer’s limited practical experience can 
exert their energies and abilities to 
promote the welfare of the horse show 
game, where their efforts will be great- 
ly appreciated, not criticized. 

With scores of able and experienced 
judges available to pass critical judg- 
ment in our rings, it would seem ob- 
viously to the best interest of the ex- 
hibitor and the horse show game in 
general if those holding licenses, whose 
practical experience is limited, no mat- 
ter how honest, conscientious or willing 
they may be, would seek roles better 

Continued on Page 35 
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Thoroughbreds 





Delaware’s $100,000 Handicap For Fillies; Gotham 
Stakes Replace Second Experimental 





Septimus 


Though the conventions of journal- 
ism dictate that we lead off with the 
Maturity Stakes at Santa Anita, there 
is little need for extended comment on 
the victory of Calumet Farm’s Mark-Ye- 
Well. It was probably the easiest of 
his career. From all accounts, he was 
never hurried at any stage of the race, 
and after he took command had the 
situation so well in hand that he was 
eased up in the stretch. The margin 
he beat his stablemate, Fleet Bird, by 
was only three parts of a length, but 
those in the best position to know were 
of the opinion that he could have done 
it by three, or six lengths. It was re- 
marked, too, that Arcaro, who rode 
him, took the long way round with 
Mark-Ye-Well, especially on the turns. 
Asked about this, the boy made the 
somewhat cryptic reply, ‘‘We were on 
the outside because you don’t take any 
chances with this kind.’ 


Whether he meant his own mount, 
the other runners, or their riders is 
anyone’s guess. At any rate, Happy 
Go Lucky, which was flown from New 
Orleans, made the best showing of his 
opposition, finishing third. Incidental- 
ly, he earned more than plane fare, 
for third money was $20,000. Roaring 
Bull, which was flown from Hialeah, 
finished fourth. Speaks well for plane 
travel. 


Although the Maturity’s first money 
did not hit six figures this year—it was 
only $85,600—it put Mark-Ye-Well in 
the golden circle. The strapping bay 
four-year-old son of Bull Lea and Mar- 
Kell ran his earnings for the present 
geason up to $101,150, and his all- 
time total to $369,895. Now, if he 
wins the Santa Anita Handicap, for 
which he’s hot favorite. . 


Hundred thousand dollar races are 
popping up all over, like the crocuses 
will be before long. Latest to announce 
one, the eighteenth for the coming 
season, is Delaware Park, which is to 
be congratulated for doing something 
different, and constructive. It has doubl- 
ed the added money of the New Castle 
Handicap, for fillies and mares, three 
years old and upward, at one mile and 
a quarter, which for the past couple of 
seasons has been a $50,000 event. The 
race will be run on July 4, the closing 
day of the meeting. Needless to say, 
the purse is an all-time high for racers 
of the female variety, and even if Santa 
Anita or some other track matches it, 
as is pretty sure to happen, the Dela- 


ware Steeplechase and Race Associa- 
tion will always be remembered as 
having thought up the thing first. 
Whether the New Castle Handicap 
will be a ‘‘national championship,’’ as 
it is probably going to be called by its 
more enthusiastic sponsors, remains to 
be seen. The importance of a race is 
not necessarily measured by its gross 
value, though I expect this helps. But, 
since money makes the mare go, the 
odds are all in favor of it bringing to- 
gether the best animals in training, and 
being something worth going miles to 
see. Still, I cannot think of a handi- 
cap as being a true test for a champ- 
ionship. No doubt it is old-fashioned, 
unprogressive, and all that, but I be- 
lieve that a championship, if there must 
be one, should be at weight for age. 


However, a handicap is going to bring - 


three times as many runners to the 
post as a race at weight for age. 

It goes without saying that breeders 
of Thoroughbreds are delighted over 
the importance and advantages the New 
Castle Handicap is going to give fil- 
lies and mares. Time was when the 
sex was looked on as a necessary evil, 
and filly foals with much the same 
aversion as female infants in China 
and India. But times have changed. 
Although I haven’t statistics at hand, 
I venture to say that their advantages 
and earning power on the racecourse 
are greater than they ever were. The 
movement for more and better races 
for fillies and mares began about 
twenty years ago, and it has had many 
supporters in the right quarters but 
nothing has done more to increase its 
momentum than Aqueduct’s Beldame 
Handicap. The Beldame was originally 
a minor stakes race for two-year-old 
fillies and, during the depression when 
racing associations everywhere were 
cutting down expenses, it was allowed 
to lapse. Jack Campbell revived it in 
the autumn of 1939 as a handicap for 
fillies and mares, three years old and 
upward, at one mile and a sixteenth 
with $10,000 added, a tidy sum in 
those days. The first running brought 
out a field of eighteen, and it was won 
after a head and head finish by Pete 
Bostwick’s Nellie Bly, a grey filly that 
started at 50-1. Since then the added 
money of the Beldame has been in- 
creased to $50,000, the distance length- 
ened to a mile and a furlong, and every 
renewal has been one of the most ex- 
citing events of the season. (Some 
races are lucky that way; a subject I’ll 


have to go into more thoroughly some 
time.) In fact, the success of the Bel- 
dame has promoted other tracks to put 
on races like it. To be sure, the New 
Castle Handicap is as old as Delaware 
Park, which opened in 1937, and it has 
always been interesting, but it did not 
reach its high mark till the 1951 run- 
ning, the first time it was a $50,000 
event. That year it was won by Ogden 
Phipps’ Busanda; last year it was won 
by Walter Jeffords’ Kiss. Me Kate. Our 
oldest race for fillies and mares of 
course is the Ladies’ Handicap, now 
a fixture of the autumn meeting at 
Belmont Park. It was first run at 
Morris Park in 1868. 


Although Jack Campbell is second to 
none at evaluating horses, and at fram- 
ing races to make up a good program, 
I, for one, have always been a little 
bemused over Jamaica’s Experimental 
Free Handicap. What stumped me was 
we'd have the Experimental No. 1 at 
six furlongs, and ten days or a fort- 
night later we’d have the Experimental 
No. 2 at a mile and a sixteenth—and 
the weights would be the same for 
both races, despite the fact that actual- 
ly there is a sevgn pounds difference in 
the scale at those distances. That’s 
all over, now. Last week the Metro- 
politan Jockey Club discontinued the 
Experimental No. 2, and replaced it 
with a brand new $30,000 added event 
for three-year-olds, named the Gotham 
Stakes, at a mile and a sixteenth, in 
which all the starters would carry equal 
weights, 120 pounds. This certainly 
will please the owners and trainers 
of the highweights in the Experimental. 
For example, Native Dancer would car- 
ry ten pounds less in the Gotham Stakes. 
than he would have to carry in the Ex- 
perimental No. 2. At any rate, the Got- 
ham Stakes is going to be the perfect. 
preliminary for the Wood Memoria! 
Stakes, run off a week later, which in~ 
cidentally has $100,000 added money 
this year. 


What with rain, muddy tracks, and 
scratches, it is still difficult to get much 
of a line on the three-year-olds at Hia- 
leah. Like the Hibiscus Stakes, there 
were so many overnight entries for the 
Bahamas Handicap that it had to be 
run off in two sections. The winner of 
the first section was King Pin, a colt 
by Menow—Selanga, from the stable 
of Hal Price Headley. He won by three 
lengths from Ace Destroyer, and Prince 
Dare, winner of the Maryland Gold Cup 
at Bowie last autumn. Among the also- 
rans was Eternal Will, which had im- 
pressed everybody in the Hibiscus 
Stakes. The Brookmeade Stable may 
have something more than just a use- 
ful colt in First Aid, which took the 
second section of the Bahamas. He’d 
also won a division of the Hibiscus 
Stakes. Unfortunately, he isn’t in the 
Flamingo. 
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Breeding Notes 





De Anza Shows Way To California-breds; Three 
Mares With Distinguished Foals 





Karl Koontz 


De Anza first served notice of better 
than average running ability when he 
got up in the last strides to win the 
5 1-2 furlongs Charles S. Howard Stak- 
es by a neck over Cairnbrook at Holly- 
wood Park in 1952. Previous to this 
race, the best the chestnut colt could 
accomplish was a 2nd in a 2-year-old, 
5 furlong allowance affair behind Sil- 
ver Friday at the same track. 

Then when he later defeated Calu- 
met’s Chanlea, one of that famed stab- 
le’s Kentucky Derby hopefuls, by 2 
lengths in a 5 1-2 furlong race, he was 
accorded a measure of acclaim, which 
died quickly when he was squelched in 
the Starlet Stakes. In this event he 
wound up 5th back of Little Request, 
Decorated, Chanlea and Fleet Khal. 

At the close of the season he appear- 
ed under colors for the 1 1-16 miles 
California Breeders Champion Stakes, 
and when he won it by 1 1-2 lengths, 
he labeled himself as a ‘‘nice’”’ Cali- 
fornia-bred colt. Any horse which can 
earn $49,000 for his efforts in a single 
season is nice enough and De Anza 
made 13 starts and scored 3 wins and 
3 placings in 1952. 

When the new leger was opened this 
season, De Anza went postward in the 
6-furlong Santa Barbara Stakes for 3- 
year-olds foaled in California. He won 
by 2 lengths and according to Jockey 
Ralph Neves, ‘‘(De Anza), didn’t have 
any trouble getting to the front. Out- 
side of trying to get in after he was in 
front, and loafing a little through the 
stretch he gave a top performance’’. 

Pedigree-wise, De Anza could have 
a little more to recommend him. His 
sire Chief Onaway is a 17-year-old bay 
son of Trace Call—Noise, by *Spanish 
Prince II and was bred by H. C. Mc- 
Gehee of Berryville, Virginia. His only 
stakes victory came in 1939 at Haw- 
thorne in the Hawthorne Handicap on 
September 23, although he was capable 
of beating good horses when right. 

Chief Onaway’s pedigree is interest- 
ing in that he is what is termed a 
“double”? *Rock Sand, getting a supply 
of that blood from the dam of Trace 
Call, *Tracedes, daughter of *Rock 
Sand’s great son Tracery, and from his 
second dam Confusion, a daughter of 
Friar Rock, son of *Rock Sand. 

De Anza’s dam is the 13-year-old bay 
daughter of Jamestown, Horizon, a win- 
ner at 3 on through 7 of $16,535. Her 
dam, Miles Away, by Gallant Fox is 
a half-sister to the great race mare 
Happy Gal, dam of Ruby Peto, dam of 
the record equaling Galla Damion; 
while the 2nd dam, My Reverie, by 
Ultimus won the Demoiselle, Astoria 
Dinner Stakes and Beldame Handicap. 


Now it remains to be seen whether 
De Anza, when he steps outside that 
California-bred clause, will be able to 
handle ‘‘foreign-breds’’, especially those 
from Kentucky. 


When two horsemen meet nowadays, 
it’s likely that before they part, some 
comment on the arrival of Citation’s 
first colt and filly and Coaltown’s colt 
will be made. 


The first Citation arrival is the bay 
filly out of B. G. Byars Flitaway by 
*Blenheim II and his colt is out of 
Calumet’s Mar-Kell, by *Blenheim II. 
Coaltown’s colt out at Dan Scott’s is 
out of African Star, by *Rhodes Scho- 
lar. 

While no rewrite on the racing his- 
tories of Citation and Coaltown are 
necessary, not even for the man in the 
street, the dams of these youngsters 
should be given a little more investi- 
gation. 

The dam of the first Citation foal 
Flitaway, is an 8-year-old bay mare by 
*Blenheim II—Fine Array, by *Sir 
Gallahad III—Maradiai, by Stimulus. 
Flitaway was a winner of 4 races and 
$11,285 in allowance company at 2 and 


vo. 
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The *Blenheim II mare is a half- 
sister to the National Stallion Stakes 
victor The Diver, by Devil Diver, Foray 
Array, by *Foray II, sire of many use- 
ful horses, and to the winners Good 
Looking, by Pompey and Noble Cyclops, 
by *Blenheim II. 

Fine Array, bred by Marshall Field, 
is a half-sister to the stakes winner 
Ellis, winner of the Hialeah Inaugural 
and the Seminole Handicaps; Braban- 
con, by *Quatre Bras II, winner of 
$112,950, which earned a large por- 
tion of that money by running 2nd be- 


‘hind Royal Governor in the Babylon, 


Phalanx in the Ardsley, Faultless in 
the Flamingo and Withers, and Tail- 
spin in the Peter Pan. 


The 4th dam of this Citation filly is 
the great mare Virginia L., by *Mc- 
Gee. She produced the top racer Can- 
ter (Pimlico Futurity, Kentucky Jock- 
ey Club Stakes, etc.); Single Foot, 
winner of $117,602; the Wood Memor- 
ial winner Teufel; and the Wakefield 
‘Cap victor Single Step. 

The Citation colt is out of the top 
race mare Mar-Kell, a 14-year-old bay 
mare by *Blenheim II—Nellie Flag, by 
American Flag——Nellie Morse, by Luke 
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Fee: $750. Live Foal 


Fee and board due at time of departure. 
Stake mares private contract. 


Racing at distances from 1 mile - 1 9/16ths, he beat such standout 
performers as *Talon and *Rico Monte, and was selected to represent 
the Argentine in The International Gold Cup at Belmont. In the 
U. S. he defeated top stakes horses such as *Talon in New York, 
*Shannon II and Galla Damion (holder of 4 track records; equalled 
one world record—7 furlongs in 1:22), in California. 


*ENDEAVOUR II’s first crop raced in 1952; 100% of these to start 
more than once are 100% money earners. Jockey E. Arcaro, after 
riding BINGLE to win at Santa Anita, was very high on *ENDEAV- 
OUR II as a sire. 


Also Standing: 
THE VICEROY BONNE NUIT 


by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
by Vatout Cause, by Bon Fire 


2 starters - 2 winners 
Fee: $200—Live Foal 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 
NIGHT LARK PENNANCE 
by Pilate—Peggy Porter, 


by Bonne Nuit—Poulette 
by *Coq Gaulois by The Porter 
Fee: $100—Live Foal Private Contract—Live Foal 


All Inquiries to Secretary at: 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


Upperville Virginia 
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*Tennyson II, did not reach the races until his 4th year, 
due to an injury suffered as a yearling. However, in 7 
starts that season, he won 4 events carrying high weights 
over a distance of ground. He won the Trundle, Worksop 
Stakes, Claremont Handicap and the Kingswood Plate. 


In the rich 1949 Eclipse Stakes, one of England’s greatest 
1% miles races, *Tennyson II, carrying 126 pounds, dis- 
played racing ability of the highest mettle when he ran 
2nd to *Djeddah, the great middle distance performer of 
Europe. 


*Tennyson II, conceding weight to every horse but the 
winner, worked his way forward and took the lead at the 
halfway mark. However, 3 furlongs from home the here- 
tofore undefeated Faux Tirage took command only to lose 





(Pain 


the lead to *Djeddah. *Tennyson II came on again to 
outrace Faux Tirage as they went under the wire. 


It should be noted here that the last mile of the Eclipse 
course at Sandown Park lies up hill to the finish, and for 
any horse to be headed and then come again shows a fight- 
ing heart, but for *Tennyson II to accomplish this under 
these conditions shows real racing courage. 


Also, to concede weight to this field was no easy assign- 
ment, when you consider that in the beaten field were the 
leading money winning 3-year-old of 1949 and Derby win- 
ner Hindostan, the Irish St. Leger winner Moondust, the 
Coombe stakes victor *Nizami II and Bobo, winner of the 
Houghton Stakes. 





*Tennyson II is a member of the Bruce Lowe mare family number 16, of which the late Colonel John F. Wall, writ- 
ing in his Breeding Thoroughbreds, states, “This is a family of stallions of outstanding prominence. They include 
the famous brothers *Sir Gallahad III and *Bull Dog, *Bahram, Psychic Bid. Older sires are Sardanapale, Desmond, 
St. Angelo, *Spanish Prince II, Broomstick, Papyrus, *Bright Knight, *St. Germans and Ormonde. Alquest, Plucky 


Maud, Great Power, and Sun Herod. . .”. 





Pedigree-wise, performance-wise, *Tennyson II offers breeders a chance to breed to a stallion. destined 
for sire success at a fee of only $250. Fee payable at time of service—refunded on veterinary certificate 


that mare is not in foal November 1, 1953. 


Whitewood Farm 


G. L. OHRSTROM 


Telephone 2811 


THE PLAINS, VIRGINIA 
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News From The Studs 





Valdina Orphan and Teddy’s Comet Sold To 
Frank C. Bishops In California 


Admiral Lea Moved 

Mrs. Ada L. Rice has shipped her 
young stallion Admiral Lea from Dan- 
ada Farm, Lexington, Ky., to join 
another of her stallions, Snow Boots, at 
Ed Janss, Jr.’s Conejo Ranch, Cama- 
rillo, Calif. A son of Bull Lea—Que 
Gato, by Blue Larkspur, Admiral Lea 
placed in several stakes; and, as a 
Western writer pointed out a couple of 
years ago, ‘““‘was just unlucky never to 
be a stakes winner.” The stallion’s first 
foals will arrive this year. 


More Going West 

Henry H. Knight, who recently sold 
26 mares to Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Bishop’s new Leguna Seca Ranch, Mon- 
terey, Calif., has now sold them the 
stallions Teddy’s Comet and Valdina 
Orphan. 

Valdina Orphan, py *Hilltown—Step- 
sister, by Broomstick, is one of four 
stallions Mr. Knight bought from the 
William G. Helis Estate and resold to 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Reineman’s 
Crown Crest Farm on the Newtown 
Pike outside Lexington, Ky. After one 
season, the Reinemans decided they 
did not want so many stallions all at 
once; and Mr. Knight, who operates 
Almahurst Farm on the Harrodsburg 
Pike outside Lexington, hought them 
back. Valdina Orphan won the Dwyer 
and Derby Trial Stakes, Narragansett 
Governor’s, Constitution and Le Compte 
Handicaps during his racing days. He 


has sired the stakes victors Big Nose, 
Torcasita, Drifting Maid, Valpam and 
Judge M. 

In the case of Teddy’s Comet, Mr. 
Knight was acting for the owning syn- 
dicate, which has been standing the son 
of *Teddy—Flying Comet, by Peter 
Pan, at Walter M. Jeffords’ portion of 
Faraway Farm on the Huffman Mill 
Pike outside Lexington. Teddy’s Comet 
dead-heated with Tiger in the Arling- 
ton Futurity, and also took the Rich- 
ard Johnson Stakes. Stakes horses sired 
by Teddy’s Comet have included Val- 
dina Marl, Valdina Lamar, Valdina 
Punch, Colonel O’F, Sky Miracle, Baby 
Comet, Faneuil Miss, Tidy Sum, Wis- 
consin Boy, Sagittarius and Sky Ship. 


Misleader DeStroyed 

Misleader, which stood briefly at 
Howard G. Underwood’s leased portion 
of Hamburg Place, Lexington, Ky., has 
been destroyed after sustaining an in- 
jury. The son of Snark—Diablesse, by 
Diavolo, was pred by Wheatley Stable; 
and was racing for that organization 
when he won the Wakefield Stakes. In 
the silks of Circle K Farm, Misleader 
later accounted for the Roger Williams 
Handicap. He earned a total of $63,165. 


Golden Maxim Farm 
Golden Maxim Farm, the Louisville, 
Ky., breeding establishment now oper- 
ated in partnership by Louis J. Hollen- 
bach and Clayton C. Moore, has announ- 
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ced that its stallion line-up for 1963 
will be the same as last year, when Mr. 
Moore was managing the farm for his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Thomas M. Mur- 
phy. The Golden Maxim stallions are 
*Beautiful II, Curious Coin, King Bay, 
Roi Rouge and Southern Pride. Roi 
Rouge belongs to the partnership; the 
other four are poarded for clients. 


Fee Going Up 

Clifford Mooers, who is giving Haw- 
ley a full pook of mares for the first 
time this year, says the stud fee of the 
son of Blue Larkspur—Aristocracy, by 
*Bull Dog, will definitely be raised next 
year. Hawley stands at $500—live foal, 
with free seasons to stakes winners and 
dams of stakes winners, at Mr. Mooers’ 
Walnut Springs Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
The horse had limited books in 1951 
and 1952, after he bowed a tendon in 
the 1950 American Derby. Earlier that 
year, Hawley set a new Tanforan re- 
cord of 1:50 3-5 in the 1 1-8 mile 
Sequoia Stakes. 


Cruising South 
Lou P. Doherty expects to resume his 
duties as Manager of Elmendorf Farm, 
Lexington, Ky., early next month. He is 
now on a Southern cruise to recuperate 
from a recent ‘operation. 


Kentucky To Japan 
Joe A. Goodwin, proprietor of Pat- 
chen Wilkes Farm, Lexington, Ky., has 
sold Papa Redbird’s full brother Black 
Wing to Zenya Yoshida for stud duty 
at Shadai Farm in Japan. Cromwell 
Bloodstock Agency handled the trans- 
action. Papa Redbird, now standing at 
Patchen Wilkes, won the Dick Welles 
Stakes, Arlington Classic, Curtain Up 
and Ocean City Handicaps, and $131, 

Continued on Page 31 














Excelsior 


KNOCKDOWN | 


Discovery—Bride Elect 
by High Time 


“EAST AND WEST HE DEFEATED THE BEST.” 


Among his stakes victories 


The Cowdin - Santa Anita Derby - Queens County 


PROPERTY OF MAINE CHANCE FARM 


Winner of over $165,000 











Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Payable Oct. Ist of year bred. Veterinary certificate 
in lieu of payment if mare proves barren. 


Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 






North Chif Farm 


(Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church ID 


STANDING AT: 


Rixeyville, Virginia 
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*BEA *BEAU GEM 


WINNING VICTORIA DERBY, FLEMINGTON, NOVEMBER lai, 1947 


WINNING FLYING. HANDICAP, MORPHETTVILLE, FEB, 4th, 1950 


Chanak, 2nd Conductor, 3rd 
Powers Hope, 2nd vers, Sed Rider: D. Munro 
Rider: H. Patching, 14 starters. Distance: 11 miles Weight: 8.10 (122 Ibe.—level weights) | 
Distance: 6 furlongs Weight: 10.3 (143 Ibs.) Time: 2:30';—New Derby Record 
Time: 1:10% Min. 7.9 A CLASSIC VICTORY 
breaking Phar Lap’s Derby Record, | 





SPEED UNDER HIGH WEIGHT 


(6 furlongs in 210% under 143 Ibe.) i 


*BEAU GEM 


(Royal Gem's half-brother) 
*BEAU GEM, (*Royal Gem’s half-brother) 


1953 Season: 81,000 Live Foal 1953 Season: 


$1,000 Live Foal 


KENTMERE FARM 


BOYCE VIRGINIA | 


KENTMERE FARM 


BOYCE “VIRGINIA 

















Write for *BE AU GEM Facilities for 
Pamphlet Boarding Mares 








“A Standout From Every Angle” 





$1,000 LIVE FOAL 


Kentmere Farm 


Boyce Virginia 
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Bloodlines Proven 


O-ADMIRAL 


Chestnut, 1949 


GRAND ADMIRAL raced only at 2, winning the East View Stakes (beating I Will, Phalanx), 
Saratoga Special (beating Loyal Legion, Khyber Pass, Phalanx, etc.). 2nd to Blue Border in 
Hopeful Stakes, etc. Grand Admiral is the sire of the stakes winner Ace Destroyer and the 
stakes placing Top Command and Silver Lamee. 
Admiral’s Star, The Eagle, L’ Admiralte, Seafowl, Prelma, Sailor’s Delite, Lot-A-Brass, Nut- 




















{Grand re 


a Peery ry 


PRED a inacewasessoenn 


Piacky GAege......00d 


*Omar Khayyam..... 





PED occcnscvesane 


meg, Sea Magic, Admiral Cherry, Perfect Power, etc. 


Grand Admiral was the sire of 14 two-year-old winners from his first crop racing in 1951. This 


past year he sired 11 two-year-old winners to Dec. 16th. 


OMAYYA placed at 2 and ran third at 3. Her produce to the close of 1951 have earned $294,152. 
She is the dam of the stakes winners: Dart By (Mayflower Stakes, All American Handicap, 
Ocean City, Farrell Handicaps, etc.) ; Atalanta, (Matron, Spinaway, Schuylerville Stakes) ; Dare 
Me (Rosedale Stakes, Maryland Handicap); Pomayya (Black Helen, Diana Handicap and dam 


of the stakes winner Devilkin); and 6 other winners. 


Ommiad placed in stakes and is the dam of the stakes winners Sir Damion (sire), Sobieha (pro- 
ducer) and 5 other winners. 


O-Admiral did not race because he went wrong as a 2-year-old. 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


LEESBURG 


Fee: $300—with Return 


STANDING AT: 


On The American Turf 


{Fair Play.....cccccocs 
Mahubah.......cccscce 
MOE nk sevvenesexcnb 
lems PRs saweshesnee 
RUG TAME... ossececes 
an Grande Armee.. 


panne er eT eT 


EE 
oan se ccccccccecce 
{Spearmint............ 

Comoertiank..........004 
SRRNODD: bp seennccasncueae 


— Suvacaveunea seen 


Among his many winners are numbered: 


Hastings 

*Fairy Gold 
*Rock Sand 
*Merry Token 
Ben Brush 

Pink Domino 
Harry of Hereford 
*Bathing Girl 
Ultimus 
Noonday 
Verdun 

Mary the Second 
Robert le Diable 
Samphire 
*Durbar II 

*La Flambee 
Flying Fox 
Amie 

Bay Ronald 
Doremi 

Carbine 

Maid of the Mint 
St. Simon 
Comic Song 
Barcaldine 
Novitate 
Persimmon 
Luscious 
Sundridge 

Doris 

Eager 
[Skyscraper 





VIRGINIA 
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Marshall Hawkins Photo 


MARLAND FARM 


Phone: Marshall 6861 The Plains, Virginia 





FOR 





Marshall Hawkins Photo 


SALE 


Arabs 


and 


Anglo-Arabs 


Yearlings 
Broodmares 


Stallions 


VISITORS 
WELCOME 


50 miles from 


Washington 


- Middlebuig 





Fy Roule 109 
fC.) 


Plans 
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Hialeah Stakes Winners | | | ee Photos) 


CRAFTY ADMIRAL (top) the 5-year- 
old son of Fighting Fox—Admiral’s 
Lady, by War Admiral, won the Royal 
Palm Handicap at Hialeah Park. He is 
owned by Charfran Stable. The place 
horse was S. E. Wilson, Jr.’s Gushing 
Oil. 


HIALEAHW’S HIBISCUS (2nd Div.) end- 
ed in almost a blanket finish (center). 
The winner, Brookmeade Stable’s First 
Aid (on the outside) came up in the 
strides to defeat Virtuous and Air Pine. 


ETERNAL WILL (bottom) won the first 
division of the Hibiscus with Repri- 
mand (No. 7) 2nd and Skipper Bill 
(No. 5) 3rd. The Hibiscus, run in two 
divisions at 6 furlongs, brought out 
many 3-year-olds which are eligible for 
the $100,000 Flamingo Stakes to be 
run at Hialeah on February 28. 
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Racing Notes 





Racing’s Biggest Headache Today Is the 
Overwhelming Number of Cheap Horses 





Easy Mark 


In the past ten years and particularly 
since the close of World War II, rac- 
ing in America has grown in leaps and 
bounds and has been popularly received 
by sports minded people of this coun- 
try. Many new problems have cropped 
up with the expansion of the sport. 
Some action has been taken on most of 
these problems by the leaders in rac- 
ing. However, the thorniest one, that 
of too many poor or cheap horses, clut- 
tering up the tracks, is one that seems 
to have stymied the big brass who pro- 
mote and operate the tracks. In reality 
the tracks today are competing for the 
big name racers and the big stables 
which regularly send out top notch per- 
formers for the big purses offered by 
the various track management. The 
competition for these stars of the turf 
will get keener and keener and event- 
ually the tracks will be confronted with 
the problem of having poor races with 
big purses. A race, no matter how much. 
purse money is offered, is not interest- 
ing unless it is highly contested. No- 
body likes to watch one good horse 
running by himself, pursued by a field 
of second raters. Nor does a race of 
this type create any interest from the 
standpoint of the pari-mutuel pool. 


As for the poor or cheap horses, the 
tracks have plenty of them at every 


meeting. The problem here, is how to 
weed them out. The situation is easily 
summed up in one phrase, “too many 
cheap ones and not enough good ones.” 
A track must have a _ well-balanced 
program to have a good meeting. How 
can this be done, if there is a scarcity 
of good horses, an over supply of poor 
ones and not enough of the in-between 
class? The answer is to breed more 
horses of the better class. This is al- 
most an insurmountable obstacle. 


If one talks to a small breeder about 
too many cheap horses, the first argu- 
ment he gives you is what about all 
the bad horses the big breeders with 
the best stallions and mares at their 
command produce each year. There 
are plenty which are sold each year 
at the yearling sales which have every- 
thing in the world to recommend them 
as top-notch racers, but which turn out 
to be duds. The small breeder is quick 
to say if these fellows start out with 
the best and turn out bad ones, what 
chance has he to breed a good one. 
The argument goes on and on without 
much of a solution. 

However, all facets to this problem 
have not been explored and there is a 
possibility for small breeders to come 
up with good ones if they start out 
with this in mind and are given some 
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assistance from breeding interests in 
this country. But to get this job done 
it is going to take a lot of time and 
cooperation. Especially cooperation— 
something which is hard to get in any 
line of endeavor and much harder in 
the Thoroughbred breeding industry. 


Continued on page 12 











COUGHS due to COLDS 


World-famous horsemen 
have treated coughs due to 
colds with SPOHN’S COM- 

POUND for over fifty years. 
A stimulating expectorant, 
it acts on mucous membranes 
of throat and bronchial tubes 
to make breathing easier 
and hasten relief. Sold at 
drug stores and saddlery 
houses—75c and $1.50. 


Free Trial Size Bottle on Request. 
SPOHN MEDICAL COMPANY 


Box 00, Goshen, Indiana 




















NOW BOOKING FOR 1953 SEASON 


BREED YOUR MARE TO A HORSE OF PROVEN SPEED 
AND JUMPING ABILITY 


CORMAC 


Outstanding young timber horse of the 1949 Season, Cormac made 
every start a winning race until his tendon was severed by a fragment 
of glass while leading in the Maryland Hunt Cup. 


Carrying top blood lines to produce speed and stamina. His sire Bois 
de Rose is a Stakes winning half-brother to Bull Lea. 


His dam *Sauge stems from Stakes winning French lines. Cormac 
has proven jumping ability, quality and temperament desirable to get 
Hunters for field and show ring. The only two of his get to be shown 
in 1952 placed 1st and 2nd in their respective divisions. 





(Childwick............ St. Simon 
(*Negofol.......... Plaisanterie 
Nebrouze.......--+++. Hoche 
Bois de Rose..... { Nebuleuse 
Serer er te ee *Voter 
Rose Leaves...... *Cerito 
*Colonial...........0- Trenton 
Jo | ee *Thankful Blossom 
dk. br. h. 1943 Garde Feu........... Cambyse 
Chouberski....... Bougie 
Campanule........... The Bard 
|*Sauge............ St. Lucia 
Cherh....cccccccscccccs St. Damien 
Sainte Rose....... Cromatella 
Rose de Mal........ +{Callistrate 
May Pole 





FEE: $100 and RETURN 


Fee Payable At Time of Service 


FRED PINCH 


Green Hill Rd. and Hershey Mill 
Malvern Pennsylvania 


Telephone: 
West Chester 144-R-5 
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Racing Notes 


Continued From Page 11 


The man who is today producing 
poor horses because he is unable to 
purchase good broodmares and get ser- 
vices to good stallions could improve 
his lot if he were given some assis- 
tance in procuring better stock and 
started out with the same thoroughness 
that a big breeder uses in making his 
matings. The Thoroughbred industry 
and racing could give the little breed- 
er a boost by appraising his stock and 
giving him advice on bloodlines to 
which to mate his mares for the best 
possible results. 

The small breeder usually operates 
on a hit-or-miss system. He purchases 
several mares which he believes have 
the qualifications and then tries to 
see where he can get a bargain stud 
fee. The result 9 out of 10 times is 
a cheap horse. If he were able to con- 
sult some breeding authorities before 
he made his purchase of broodmare 
prospects and before he booked them 
to the stallions most convenient to his 
farm, this ratio of bad horses could be 
reduced. The small owner and breeder 
would then send better racing pros- 
pects to the tracks. 

This plan of getting free advice from 
successful breeders and authorities on 
breeding, to most people, borders on 
the fantastic, but the number of bad 
horses which try to get stall room at 
the tracks these days is by no means 
on the fantastic side. Something will 
have to be done about it and the breed- 
ing and racing industry should check 
on all plans offered which would have 
a chance of cutting down on the cheap 
grade of horses. 


RACING 


The first comeback is that no suc- 
cessful breeder is going to hand out 
free advice or aid to breeders of one to 
a half dozen horses in order that he can 
raise the quality of the small breed- 
er’s stock. The small breeder then 
would be a competitor of his at the 
yearling sales and may come home with 
some good prices for his few yearlings. 
The only answer to that is, if no con- 
structive action is to be taken by the 
tracks and the racing industry to im- 
prove or encourage the breeding of 
good horses, then let’s stop crying the 
blues about all the poor ones that 
are such a problem to track opera- 
tors, sales companies, and market 
breeders. Let’s all just sit back and 
let the problem solve itself. When the 
small fellow gets tired of losing money, 
he will quit. That won’t solve the 
problem because there will always be 
other small breeders coming into the 
game. Wouldn’t it be a much better 
plan for the breeding and racing game 
to aid the small breeder and set up a 
program for increasing the number 
of good horses? 

If the scarcity of top-notch horses 
and horses of the better class become 
more acute, racing will then be forced 
to present uninteresting programs. Pro- 
grams of this type will do nothing to 
increase the gate or the pari-mutuel 
pools. A steady diet of bad racing will 
see the turnstiles getting rusty from 
disuse and the pari-mutuel pools get- 
ting smaller. The prices of good yearl- 
ings will then take downward slides at 
the sales. It is then that the big mark- 
et breeders will start to clamor for 
something to be done, but it may be too 
late. 

Good racing depends on a good breed- 
ing program and vice versa. At pre- 
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sent there are so few horses of classic 
stature that tracks have launched on 
a program of offering more and more 
$100,000 purses to attract the best 
horses to their racing plants. Tracks 
would do well to work out some plan 
to use a percentage of these big purses 
to aid small breeders and owners of 
small racing stables to cut down on 
the number of cheap horses. Even if 
some of this money was only used to 
make a survey of all breeding establish- 
ments to ascertain what the main ob- 
jective of each breeder is, it would help 
racing. For instance, how many breed- 
ers are in the game to breed a few 
horses to sell as yearlings as an added 
source of income for their farms? What 
end product is each breeder striving for 
with his Thoroughbred stock? A lot 
could be learned from questions of this 
type and others and a survey of this 
kind would help all of the people in 
the breeding and racing game. 

If the only advice that the racing 
and breeding industry can offer a pro- 
spective breeder is to get a bag full of 
money, purchase the best broodmares, 
send them to the courts of the best 
stallions and hope for the best, then the 
Thoroughbred breeding industry has 
not made very much progress in solv- 
ing the problem of cheap horses. Breed- 
ing in itself is an inexact science, but 
if there is any science at all to it, all 
breeders should be given every possi- 
ble assistance in order to improve the 
breed and cut down on the poor Thor- 
oughbreds. Racing is going to have 
to depend more and more on small 
breeders to keep it supplied with 
horses, and it would be to its best in- 
terest to aid these small breeders in 
every way possible. 


Continued on Page 36 














MALVERN 








by HIGH STRUNG... 


out of TYLENE...... 


Hi TY 


Chestnut 1941 


| HIGH TIME, by ULTIMUS 


| DRESS PARADE, by MAN o’WAR 


| *COLORVIETO, by COLLAR (England) 


A winner of 13 races. 


HI TY carried the best of jumping blood and is bred to get runners and ’chasers. 
quality, bone and substance as well as inherent jumping ability to get hunters for field and show ring. 


Fee: $75—Return 


Payable at time of service. 


FRED PIN 


Green Hill Road and Hershey Mill 
Telephone: West Chester 144-R5 


|EMOTION, by FRIAR ROCK 


With the disposition, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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BATTLE MORN -- 1948 


*Blenheim II—Good Morning, by *Sir Gallahad III 


“THE BREEDING VALUE OF THE YEAR” 





$250—Live Foal 


Fee Payable October Ist of year bred. 
PROPERTY OF HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM 


Twice out of the money at 2. Winner of Grand Union Hotel Stakes. 2nd Hopeful Stakes, 
2nd Champagne Stakes, 3rd Saratoga Special. Winner at 3. Favorite Kentucky Derby in 


which he was injured. 3rd Belmont Stakes. 





NORTH CLIFF FARM 


Rixeyville, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church II Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 
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Munnings Study of 
Steeplechase Start Is 
Reminiscent of Degas 


The extraordinary appeal of Mun- 
nings’ work lies in the fact that he, 
more than anyone else in the 20th cen- 
tury, has combined the qualities of the 
great artist with the close observation 
and accuracy of detail of the equestrian 
portrait painter. The picture on our 
cover this week is strongly reminiscent 
of the scenes which Degas loved to 
paint of the French race courses. One 
finds the same balance of composition, 
which is faintly suggestive of the classic 
school of the Japanese print. The paint 
is put on broadly, with the assurance 
which comes only to the artist who is 
a master of his craft. As always with 
Munnings he is preoccupied with the 
handling of light. The luminosity of 
an early spring day in England, with 
the sunlight filtering through soft grey 
clouds is caught to perfection. 


At the same time the close observa- 
tion and the accuracy of the scene are 
such as to delight the heart of the most 
experienced horseman. Munnings has 
caught perfectly the position of the 
jockey at the right; his right leg is 
slightly raised as his mount wheels to 
the left. The way the central horse 
reaches for his bit, the way his jockey 
bridges his reins, the way the rider at 
the right stands in his stirrups with 
hands held high as the horse catches 
him off balance—all these are things 
which only a consummate horseman 
could see, understand and put on can- 
vas. For those who would like to see 
more we recommend Munning’s autobio- 
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Good Luck and Bad Luck 
Endured By Martin and 
McKinney’s Stable 


“Anything can happen in horse rac- 
ing—and probably will.” 

A couple of fellows from Tennessee, 
Karl R. Martin and W. N. McKinney, 
are convinced that the originator of 
this expression knew whereof he spoke. 
The Martin-McKinney combination had 
been in racing less than 2 years, yet 
in that brief time has already both 
reached the peak of success and been 
plunged into the depths of despair. 

Seven horses belonging to the Martin 
and McKinney stable are now at Gulf- 
stream Park in charge of Trainer An- 
thony Rupelt. Included in the group 
is Mr. Good which last season gained 
prominence by scoring in the rich Arl- 
ington Futurity. Mr. Good’s main ob- 
jective of the Florida season is the 
$100,000 Florida Derby. 

Just two summers back they com- 
missioned Trainer John M. Goode to 
purchase a couple of horses to run in 
their interests. 
was Mr. Good; they also leased Night 
Phara, which became a winner and 
finished 4th in the Regret Handicap 
at Hawthorne. Certainly Milady Luck 
was smiling on the newcomers when 
such success marked their first venture 
into the sport. 











graphy, the third and last volume of 
which has just been published. It is 
full of pictures, it gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the workings of an artists mind 
and it paints a delightful and well writ- 
ten picture of a very colorful life. 


One of the purchases. 
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Martin and McKinney were so pleas- 
ed they took most of the stable’s earn- 
ings and purchased 5 yearlings at the 
1952 summer sales. The horses, cost- 
ing $50,000, were sent to Douglas Park 
to be broken. Then Dame Fortune 
turned away from the duo, for all 5 
youngsters were destroyed in a flash 
fire which swept through a barn, caus- 
ing the death of some 60 horses. 

Undaunted, Martin and McKinney 
purchased 5 more yearlings at the fal] 
sales and these are now on the scene 
at Gulfstream, ready to bring a turn of 
good luck to the stable again. The 
youngsters are: Rube’s Folly, a filly by 
Amphitheatre—Sure Silesia; Kay Rus- 
sell, a filly by Some Chance—Phara 
Frost; Mrs. Goode, by Papa Redbird—- 
Traditional; a colt by Easy Mon—~ 
Sweepus named Kay Jay and a colt 
named Gov. Browning, by *Goya 2nd—- 
Seldina. 

When Trainer John Goode died last 
February, the horses were turned over 
to Rupelt who had been with Goode 
since 1945. 


HALTER PLATES 


, TEDDY WEED . 


*TEDDY - *STARWEED 











$1.50 Postpaid 


Highly polished brass nameplate. Filled black 
letters. Names arranged as illustrated or to your 
order Several widths available but made for 
1 inch halters unless otherwise specified. Brass 
rivets included. Immediate delivery. 

JAMES C. SHANAHAN 


METAL NAMEPLATES 
Stockbridge Roat Great Barrington, Mass. 














Chestnut horse, 1943 


by Man o’War 


ners (9). 


and $56,965. 


Charlottesville 





AIR HERO 


by *Blenheim II—Anchors Ahead, 


AIR HERO has sired the highest number of 2-year-olds for 
1952 of any stallion represented by his first full crop in 
number of races won (20); stands third in number of win- 


He sired: SCOTTISH AIR, $8,190 in Ist monies. 
AIR TOWN, $6,305 in ist monies. 
VIRGINIA OAKS, $5,525 in Ist monies. 


Out of 12 starters, 9 won a total of 20 races 


In addition to Scottish Air, Air Town and Virginia Oaks, he 
has sired Bofus, Exhaust, Golden Aria, Herman L., Ripple 
Air and So Easy. These nine starters wen or were in the 
money in 58 races—an excellent record for any new sire. 


*BLENHEIM II's stock first racd in this country in 1940, and from that year to and including 1947, eight seasons, he sired the winners of 672 races 
and $3,014,495. He was leading sire in this country.in 1941 when his oldest get was 3; he was second in 1942 and 1943. 


ANCHORS AHEAD never raced but has produced in addition to the stake winner Air Hero, Ocean Blue, winner of the Survivor, Rennert Stakes 
and Jennings ‘Cap; Price Level, winner of the Rancocas, Spinaway, Jeanne d’'Arc and Autumn Day Stakes; On The Level and True Blue. 


Fee: $500—Guaranteed Foal 


STANDING AT: 


INGLECRESS FARM 


(DR. J. P. JONES) 






Virginia 
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HUNTING 


Deep Run Hunt Broadens Its Horizons 








Hunt Always Realized That Its Future Lay In Its 
“Young Entry” and Has Encouraged Participation 





An Old Master 


“Oh, youth—that’s the thing—youth! 
When you get to be my age it’s a grand 
thing to know that you made good use 
of it?” 

So reminisced that doughty old fol- 
lower of the Earl of Fitswilliam’s 
hounds as he left Brown’s Hotel the 
morning after he had listened to that 
lone reveler of the night hunting his 
imaginary hounds through the moon- 
lit streets of old London town, s0 
charmingly described by the late in- 
comparable Gordon Grand. 

Youth is indeed the thing; youth is 
the spirit of fox hunting. Something, 
fortunately, which can be found in both 
young and old. Something which in the 
true fox hunter is never lost. And so 
this is a chronicle of youth. For it is 
the story of how an old hunt club found 
itself in the mellowness of age, and 
became young again. 

It was in 1887 that a group of Rich- 
mond sportsmen organized a fox hunt- 
ing club, and taking the name of a near- 
by meandering stream, called it the 
Deep Run Hunt. Now 1887 was a long 
time ago, and any club which has exist- 
ed for sixty-five years has the right to 
a goodly history and a venerable past. 
And this the Deep Run has. But this 
is a story of its future, not its past. 

During the years of World War II, 
a small group of dedicated men and 
women kept the club and hunting go- 
ing, though they were handicapped by 
lack of funds, lack of available time, 
and lack of adequate help. They de- 
serve immeasurable credit. But by 
1946, it was clearly evident that the 
time of decision was at hand. In the 
twenty-three years that the club had 
occupied its quarters on the edge of 
Richmond, the city had surrounded it, 
and the housing boom just beginning 
was to completely isolate it from any 
hunting country. Membership had fal- 
len to the danger point during the war, 
and the lack of a huntsman and suffi- 
cient funds to maintain and preed 
hounds properly had brought a once 
proud pack to a very low ebb. There 
were some who counselled now, that 
the time had come for Deep Run to end 
its single existence and merge with 
some other club. The struggle ahead 
looked insurmovntable. 

It was here, at this point, that youth 
and enthusiasm took command. Here- 
inafter Deep Run proudly records its 
achievements of the past six years with 
the feeling that it is now headed to- 


wards the days of its greatest sport and 
that its experiences may be an encour- 
agement to others. 

The first and probably greatest of 
its accomplishments was the removal 
of the club’s activities, and eventually 
the club itself, fifteen miles westward 
into Goochland County. Very fortunate- 
ly, a few years before the war the Club 
had purchased a farm of approximate- 
ly 140 acres in Goochland, with the 
thought that it might eventually be 
used. Now this foresight was to be 
justified. However, the move was not 
achieved painlessly, for to change the 
habits of a generation is not an edsy 
thing. Hounds were moved first, and in 
the fall of 1946 began hunting where 
only private packs and farmers had 
hunted before. Gradually the other 
activities followed, and when the 1948 
season began, a new stable had been 
completed, the old farmhouse had been 
refurnished into a club house, a road 
had been built into the property from 
the highway, and hounds had been mov- 
ed from their temporary quarters on 
private property to the club kennels. 

Now two other main strides forward 
were made, drag hunting was abandon- 
ed in favour of fox hunting, and a pro- 
gram was adopted for building up the 
pack through careful breeding and the 
acquisition of new hounds. The edu- 
cation of the membership of a club 
which generally had known only drag 
hunting with its exact hours and read- 
ily viewable pageantry was not easy, 
and was especially difficult for the hard 
riding youngsters, who heretofore had 
hunted mainly for the excuse to jump 
fences and school their show horses. 
Moreover until 1950, Richmonders al- 
most all worked on Saturdays, and it 
was not until 1952 that bankers could 
hunt on Saturday mornings. The result 
of this was that until 1952 it was neces- 
sary to schedule hunts on Saturday 
afternoons in order for members to 
attend, and while there were some ex- 
cellent runs, more often than not the 
better scenting conditions of sun down, 
sent hounds flying away in the dark- 
ness as riders regretfully turned home- 
wards. During these days, the Masters 
had little but volunteer help, and serv- 
ed as huntsmen, kennelmen, and exer- 
cise boys as well as Masters of hounds. 

Interest in the Club grew as the sport 
improved, and the demand for a club 
house became so great that a campaign 


was begun, an architect secured, funds 
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raised, and a _ building constructed. 
Built of cinder block painted a light 
green, it consists primarily of a large 
room with beamed ceiling and great 
fireplaces at either end, and picture 
windows along the front which open 
onto a porch running the length of the 
building and overlooking the hunter 
trial course and the little valley stretch- 
ing away towards the evening sunset. 
The old farmhouse was at this same 
time converted into a manager’s resi- 
dence. 

In the summer of 1950 the present. 
Master, who had only recently return- 
ed to Richmond after long residence 
away, took over hounds, and brought 
to the Club his natural enthusiasm and 

Continued on Page 16 
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drive, plus valuable experience gained 
from hunting with many packs both 
in America and in England and Ireland. 

His attention was by inclination and 
necessity first focused on the hounds, 
as a tragic epidemic of distemper had 
swept through the pack, killing off old 
hounds and puppies, and almost com- 
pletely wiping out the work of the past 
three years. Kennel conditions had to 
be improved, and so he personally un- 
dertook to raise the funds necessary 
to build satisfactory ones. This he 
achieved, and the Deep Run kennels 
with their long runs, cooking room, 
whelping room, and sleeping benches, 
while neither large nor elaborate can 
well serve as a model for other clubs, 
and must surely rank as one of the 
club’s major achievements. 

Having now for almost the first time 
adequate kennels, the next problem 
was to rebuild the pack of hounds, and 
determine the course of its future de- 
velopment and growth. Believing that 
the blood of the Middleburg and Orange 
County packs would be an ideal com- 
bination for the type of country over 
which Deep Run hunts, a draft of 
hounds was secured first from Middle- 
burg and then from Orange County, 
the latter including eight unentered 
hounds and one puppy. Culling out of 
old and inefficient hounds has brought 
the present number to fourteen couple 
of old hounds, eleven new entry for 
1944, and eight younger puppies whelp- 
ed in October who will not be ready 
for entry next season. The Master’s 
program for the building of a sound 
and well-mannered pack seems to be 
well founded and make definite pro- 
gress. Members are encouraged to walk 
puppies, and a puppy show is held each 
spring, with suitable prizes by the Mas- 
ter. 

With the prospects of developing a 
sound pack of hounds underway, the 
next objective was their training and 
development into a controlled pack. 
This can only be accomplished by hard 
work and plenty of it. A huntsman was 
needed, and a huntsman was found, 
thus relieving the Master from many 
hours of arduous work, and releasing 
him for attention of his many other 
important duties. The 1953 season has 
found the huntsman for the first time 
in history of Deep Run assisted by the 
services of a professional whip, a valu- 
able addition to the pleasure of hunt- 
ing a rough and woodland country. 

Another problem which has _ beset 
the Master is the descent upon the 
country surrounding the Club by a rash 
of sawmills. The havoe which these 
peckerwoods have wrought to the trails 
which had been so painstakingly de- 
veloped will take many years to over- 
come. In the end, however, this may 
be a blessing in disguise, for it has 
forced the opening up of new country 
to the northwards. Although somewhat, 
further from where many horses are 
stabled and hence will require a long- 
er hack to meets, the country is more 
open and lies much better than that 
closer to the Club. A heroic job has 
been done in fencing the country, and 
more than forty chicken coop jumps 
have been constructed which will add 
materially to the ability to negotiate 
the country and keep abreast of hounds. 
As a matter of fact, more than 10,000 
acres are now owned by members of 
the Club in Goochland County, mute 
testimony to the increase in popularity 
of the sport. since the Club moved 
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there. Indeed, there is a waiting list 
for membership although dues have 
naturally had to be materially raised, 
and hunting fees instituted. By the 
standards of other clubs these are still 
quite low. 

Deep Run has always realized that 
its future lay in its ‘‘young entry’’, and 
has endeavored through junior horse 
shows, junior trials, and junior hunts 
to encourage the young people to take 
an active part in its activities. During 
the holiday season this winter, hunts 
were scheduled every day from Decem- 
ber 20 through January 3, with the ex- 
ception of Christmas and Sundays so 
that those who were home from school 
and college might have the advantage 
of participating to the utmost in the 
sport. One of the more knowledgeable 
foxhunters of the Club rides with the 
youngsters, at a somewhat slower pace 
than that of the ‘‘thrusters,’’ and keeps 
up a running commentary on the events 
of the chase, keeping up their interest 
and educating them to the finer and 
the fundamental points of fox hunting. 
This group have self-styled themselves 
the ‘Virginia Creepers,’ and count 
among their members not only young 
entry but oldsters who wish to learn 
more of the art of venery. Its genial 
mentor is rendering a real service to 
hunting in Virginia by increasing the 
pleasure which these riders are having 
through a better understanding of the 
sport of fox hunting. It is anticipated 
that a ‘“‘Pony Club’”’ patterned after 
those in England may be organized in 
the not too distant future. 

If it be true that old soldiers fade 
away, and that old bankers just lose 
interest, for a certainty neither is true 
of fox hunters. For surely they are 
that breed of men apart; their interest 
grows as the years roll on and they 
pass on the knowledge they have gained 
to the young ones, and the fences they 
have jumped grow higher and the tales 
grow better and longer with their tell- 
ing. Youth, yes, that’s the thing! Deep 
Run has MADE good use of it! 

0 
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December 11 

Bridlespur Hunt met at Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Peggs’ with a perfect day over 
head and underfoot. We drew west 
from the Peggs’ into the property sur- 
rounding the quarry, going to Topping 
Road and then east into the Mueller 
Farm, where a fox was started. Hounds 
ran him in this country for about 35 
minutes, as he made three complete cir- 
cles in here, going almost from Clayton 
to Manchester Roads (at the north and 
south extremities of this country) each 
time. He finally went to earth in a 
small hole near the center of the wood- 
ed area and Belle, Master, Driver and 
Duke, who were the four hounds who 
were with him, were able to force him 
out and kill. Joint-Master Andrew Shin- 
kle awarded the mask to Mrs. Henry 
Scherck, the brush to Dr. Bickel and 
the pads to the Misses Nuetzel, Snyder 
and Walters and Mr. Kratz. 

We hacked east from here, crossing 
Ballas Road and drew this country east, 
crossing Bopp Road and went into the 
west side of Harsh’s. We drew in here 
for over an hour but by this time a 
very high wind had come up which 
made scenting conditions impossible and 
we were forced to collect hounds. 
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December 14 

Hounds met at Clarkson Road and 
Wilson Avenue. The pitter cold, snowy 
weather held the Field down to 8 hardy 
souls, our smallest Sunday Field this 
year. We drew north and west from 
here through Michael’s and Andrea’s 
into Arbuckles’, circling and then going 
south into George Ruby’s, where there 
was a brief burst. Hounds went east 
into Sellenrick’s, Weinrich’s and Im- 
boden’s before drawing Gruenewald’s. 
Then they crossed Clarkson Road into 
Pete Willy’s farm where a second fox 
gave a run through here into Funsten’s, 
Fischer’s and Muckerman’s. When he 
went to earth, we went into DeFoe’s as 
we were then at Bexter Road and were 
all half frozen. 


December 16 

Huntsman Henry Rohde took 7 1-2 
couple of hounds and hunted from Stan- 
ley Jackes’ with Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Shinkle, Mrs. Henry Scherck and Bull 
Yull assisting him. He drew south from 
Jackes’ through Kohlbrenner’s where a 
red fox was started immediately and 
viewed by Mr. Yull. We ran him back 
through Jackes’, then west to Woods 
Mill Road and north to the super high- 
way where Huntsman Rohde called his 
hounds off because of the danger from 
heavy traffic here. 

We hacked pack and recast them at 
Martin’s on the west side of Woods 
Mill, where a second fox was started 
which gave us another excellent run. 
He went south through here into Cel- 
la’s and Hemingway’s and then west 
across Schoettler Road into Blank’s, 
where he was put to earth. 

We started home, and while going 
east through Watkins’, we started our 
third fox which was the best. He ran 
east through here into Forhan’s, then 
north and east into Martin’s. Circling 
back almost to Schoettler Road and into 
Mertz Brothers, darkness forced us to 
call hounds off and head home. 


December 18 

With only 4 in the Field, the Bridle- 
spur Hunt had probably one of the 
greatest days of the 1952 season. In 
fact, the staff, including Huntsman 
Rohde, three whips, Mrs. Schereck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shinkle and Mr. Hager, and 
Joint-Master James Orthwein, outnum- 
bered the 4 members of the Field. 

The huntsman cast his hounds south 
from Jackes’ into Kohlbrenner’s and 
drew thoroughly through here as we 
had found in here only two days before. 
However, this country was drawn com- 
pletely and found to be blank. 

We went west and south and crossed 
Woods Mill Road and recast in Mar- 
tin’s, going west and north from here 
into Watkins’ where our first fox of 
the day was started. He gave us a grand 
45 minutes, going north into Forhan’s 
and Cole’s and then turning and run- 
ning south through Meyer’s. From here 
he went to Lockhead’s, Cella’s and 
Hemingway’s before he was_ turned 
there by Mr. Shinkle, who was whip- 
ping, and he ran hack north again and 
was put to earth in Lockhead’s creek 
bottom. 

We hacked west and the huntsman 
cast hounds in the Watkins’ farm where 
they found again almost immediately, 
and our second fox of the: day, also a 
red, gave us an even better run. He 
went west from here through Mertz’, 
across Schoettler Road into Eberwein’s 
and Moman’s. Then he went north into 
White’s and west through DeFoe’s and 
almost to Baxter Road. Here he was 
turned by Lloyd Hager, who was whip- 
ping, and he ran east back into Moman’s 
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where he also was put to earth after 1 
hour and 20 minutes. 

The only casualty of the day was Mr. 
Orthwein whose good Bean Saurin put 
in a bad step out of a freshly ploughed 
field and gave our Master a rough but 
soft fall....! 

December 21 
The meet was at Otis Brown’s stable 


at 9:00 a. m. Due to a large number of, 


young children who were out for the 
first time, and the very heavy going, 
we hacked east and the huntsman made 
his first cast in Boles’ Woods. Hounds 
found here and ran their quarry east 
and then north to the far side of the 
Huntleigh Downs Race Course. He cir- 
cled to the west side and then was put 
to earth in the creek bottom which is 
the northern border of this property. 

We hacked west, crossing Geyer Road 
and drew the coverts in May’s woods. 
Two foxes were started in here and ran 
for over an hour, hounds working this 
whole area thoroughly. When the se- 
cond fox was lost, the huntsman collec- 
ted his hounds with some difficulty (we 
were ynable to find Farmer, Muse and 
Driver). AS we had spent over 1 1-2 
hours in here and the Field had had no 
run at all, only hounds had had work, 
it was decided to leave there and draw 
through Merrill’s to the south. 

This was done and we drew through 
the corn fields and creek bottom into 
Harsh’s. Another fox was started here 
which gave us a run going west and 
south through here. He doubled back 
before peing put to ground in the woods 
near Geyer Road. 

We hacked back to Brown’s and after 
all hounds put the three missing, were 
put away, the huntsman, Miss Joan Hel- 
mer and Lloyd Hager went up to May’s 
woods to look for the three missing 
hounds. They found them, having mark- 
ed their fox, a magnificent red, to earth 
in the stump of an old tree. They had 
been there for over 1 1-2 hours. The 
huntsman smoked him out, held hounds 
up and then he and the two whips ran 
him for some 30 minutes until they 
killed. There was practically not a mark 
on him, so it was decided to leave him 
intact and Lloyd and Joan tossed a 
coin and Joan received him. 
December 27 

Hounds met at Sidney Webers’ at 10 
a. m. The thermometer hovered around 
15 degrees, the heavens showered us 
constantly with rain, snow and sleet, 
and the ground was frozen solid. We 
drew west through Weber’s, past the 
Des Peres Quarry to Topping Road. 
Then circling and going north and east 
through Mueller’s pasture and into 
Mueller’s woods, a gray fox was started. 
He ran north through here and was 
viewed by the staff and some of the 
Field. He circled through here into 
Dickinson’s turkey pen, and after going 
west almost to Topping again, hounds 
lost in the woods east of here. We had 
been out and by this time (almost 2 
hours), everyone was practically frozen 
and the ground had become extremely 
slick, so it was decided to call it a day. 
December 28 

On Sunday after Christmas, the meet 
was at Jack Roth’s farm on Highway 
“DD” in our new country. The sun was 
shining and it was somewhat warmer, 
about 18 degrees. The ground was very 
hard, slick, and frozen solid, which is 
possibly why we didn’t have a better, 
day, as there are theories there is no 
scent at all when it is so cold and the 
ground so solidly frozen. 
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We drew east through Roth’s and 
then into Frank Huckelman’s- and 
Post’s. Continuing east and south into 
the August Busch Wildlife Preserve, our 
only fox (or pair of foxes) was started, 
splitting the pack and giving us a brief 
run through here into Moberly’s where 
hounds lost. 


We crossed Highway “DD” and drew 
west and south through Sudbrook’s and 
Mrs. John Kohler’s and west again 
through Dave Wilson’s. The huntsman 
then drew the coverts toward Roth’s 
and several others before calling hounds 
in. 

January 1 

Hounds met at Joint-Master James 
Orthwein’s on the first day of 19538. 
Let’s hope that all succeeding days this 
year will be as perfect. The going was 
excellent, the weather cloudy but not 
too cold, and scent really was prevelant 
We drew north from here, starting our 
first fox almost immediately who gave 
us a brief run before being put to earth 
in ‘‘Two Mile” Creek bottom just below 
Percy Orthwein’s. 
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We decided not to smoke him out and 
drew west from here, crossing Geyer 
Road and going into Harsh’s. We drew 
west and south through here, and amaz- 
ingly did not find in the wooded area 
here where we almost always do. Con- 
tinuing west, we crossed Bopp Road 
and drew the country between here and 
Ballas Road. Hounds found and were 
off on a burning line, going west 
through here into Mueller’s and through 
Dickinson’s. They kept up their pblister- 
ing pace as the fox made it to his earth 
near Topping Road. 


January 11 

Hounds were out from Otis Brown’s 
after missing the four preceding fix- 
tures due to freezing rain, ice and snow. 
Although we had had a thaw on the 
preceding afternoon which made con- 
ditions overhead and underfoot bear- 
able, everything had frozen up solid 
overnight and the footing was extreme- 
ly pad, besides a very strong and biting 
wind. 

We hacked east from Brown’s, cross- 
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ing Geyer Road and drawing through 
here and going north to the Huntleigh 
Downs Race Course. We drew this 
country thoroughly and were about to 
head west and draw through May’s 
woods when hounds started a fox. He 
carried us south past Strelinger’s into 
Boles’ woods and on south past Bland’s 
before he was put to earth in the creek 
bottom below Percy Orthwein’s. 

We then drew towards home and 
since all these coverts were found to be 
blank, we decided to call it a day. 

—Elsie R. Scherck 
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Christmas Day hounds met at the 
club at 12. There were about 40 people 
out with Philip B. Hofmann acting as 
Field Master in the absence of Mrs. 
Charles Scribner, M. F. H. Hounds were 
cast into the Pierrepont covert, and at 
about 12:30, Buster Chadwell, the 
huntsman, having drawn every inch of 
the ridge and ravine—saw them start 
a fine red in the bottom just below the 
Pierrepont Farm barns. The fox went 
up along the ridge, crossing the Spook 
Hollow Road and going on through the 
Fossbinders’ and to the Fowlers’ before 
turning and heading back almost to the 
place where he’d been found. He then 
proceeded to describe a second circle. 
None of this was fast and hounds had 
to work hard to own their line. 

On the second circle, there was a 
check at the Spook Hollow Road, and 
when hounds again picked up the line, 
conditions appeared to be improving or 
else the fox had already made up his 
mind to leave the covert. At any rate, 
he went back through it for the last 
time, out along the bottom and into the 
Martins’, the pace now being much fast- 
er. Hounds crossed the road at Mrs. 
Knight’s corner, went on up into the 
Freeman covert and then down through 
the Dillons’ to the Bradys’, where they 
swung right-handed across Long Lane. 
The fox turned pack at this point, run- 
ning almost parallel to Long Lane, past 
the Fossbinders’ and into Spook Hollow 
where hounds put him in below the 
Hughie Hydes’ house at 2:45. A run 
of 2 hours and 15 minutes over some 
35 fences certainly filled all with 
Christmas cheer. 

On January 3, hounds covered as 
much country as they have any day so 
far this season. The meet was at Lam- 
ington at 12 and about 60 people turn- 
ed out. Visitors included Lewis Mur- 
dock who was staying with the Drew 
Mellicks, and two sporting gentlemen 
from the Arapahoe in Denver, Col. Wes- 
ley Spurry and J. R. Falck. 

Hounds were cast into Pidcocks, find- 
ing about 12:45. This fox evidently dis- 
liked civilizaton for he started straight 
out in the direction of Oldwick, then 
swung west toward Whitehouse, taking 
the hunt through some extremely rough 
country, and almost reached the Hall- 
town bridge before starting his circle 
back. The Field had a magnificent view 
of him and of hounds as he came along 
the river and the edge of some wheat- 
fields and plow to start his return jour- 
ney to Pidcocks. He made two large 
circles through that extensive covert 
and was finally put to ground in the 
center of it about 2 o’clock. 
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Hounds were then lifted to the Island 
Farm where they found again within 15 
or 20 minutes. They ran through Mrs. 
K. B. Schley’s, parallel to and above 
the river and on out to Rattlesnake 
Bridge Road. Then, turning back our 
fox took us along the river and over to 
the Island Farm bridge where hounds 
checked. When they picked the line up 
again it was to head west and more 
slowly but right on to Route 28 below 
Whitehouse. Mrs. Scribner, M. F. H., 
and Huntsman Buster Chadwell had de- 
cided to stop hounds before they cross- 
ed the highway when suddenly the fox 
turned back of his own accord and took 
us through the Baumgartners’ and over 
to the McHoses’ barns. Scent by now 
was petering out, but hounds worked 
hard and stayed with it for another 
half hour or so until finally they lost 
on the North Branch Road near the 
Hofmanns’ at 5 p. m. It was pitch black 
by the time hounds and horses arrived 
home that night.—P. Ww. 

On January 12 the hardy souls that 
met at the hunt club were finally re- 
warded by a super run, but one won- 
dered about one’s sanity as we moved 
off from the kennels, up the hill toward 
Andy Fowler’s, with an icy wind fairly 
cutting out heaviest clothes. The pro- 
spects of good fox hunting seemed very 
slim. 

We hunted through the Fowlers’, 
Hamilton Farm, the Fossbinders’ and 
finally started a fox in the Zuhlke pine 
covert. He broke out into the big corn- 
field on DeCoursey Fales’ place. Hounds 
were at a loss on the side of the hill 
where the wind whistled over solid 
sheets of ice. Hounds were taken out 
to the dirt road and across the corner 
of the Hamilton Farm into the Pierre- 
pont covert, where another red decided 
to make for the open. He went out into 
Spook Hollow, up the road and into 
Mrs. Leslie Hyde’s, then turned right 
and down the hill, across the Pierre- 
pont’s brook and up by the house and 
kennels. He ran into the Van Deventer 
pasture where hounds were again at a 
loss. This had all been fairly slow with 
hounds working hard, but in the open 
fields still beset by a cold wind, things 
seemed pretty impossible. Hounds were 
lifted across two short fields to the Dil- 
lon ‘‘bee-hive covert’’. 

There are two theories about the fox 
that very soon left the ‘‘bee-hive cov- 
ert’. Some feel that it was a fresh fox, 
while others are certain that the fox 
we had been tediously trailing had tak- 
en momentary refuge here and had 
started off in front of hounds again. At 
any rate, conditions improved from this 
moment on. The sun was beginning to 
go down and the wind died a little. Our 
fox went straight up the hill on the far 
side of the Dillon drive and into the 
large hillside covert. He then ran across 
the open fields, over the dirt road and 
along the fence line between Jackie 
Pierrepont’s and Mr. Knight’s. Thence 
he went down behind Shelton Martin’s 
and over some trappy fences and ditch- 
es and into the Perrin’s. Here we had 
a wonderful view of him on the hill- 
side as he ran almost parallel to us. 
Hounds behind him were well packed 
and running beautifully with great cry. 
We went on through the Wood’s and 
Emily Stevens’. Hounds were veritably 
flying and we were hard put to stay 
with them. At Emily Stevens the fox 
swung left and headed off toward Sena- 
tor Forbes’, passing Oliver Filley, Jr.’s 
new house. 

At this point Bill Brainard came to 
grief when his good mare fell over and 
became entangled in some sheep wire 
concealed in honeysuckle and brambles. 
Extracting the mare from this nasty 
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spot (miraculously without injury) de- 
layed most of the Field, including Mrs. 
Scribner, as all present were needed in 
the rescue. 

Luckily for us hounds had checked 
down on the edge of the Pierrepont 
farm, having in the meantime gone 
from Senator Forbes’ to the old Kiscel 
place. Then they went through Grif- 
fions’, Fossbinders’, and Hamilton farm 
and up the long lane to the spot where 
we caught them again. We had no soon- 
er found hounds than they were off 
again, down into the Pierrepont bot- 
tom, left across Spook Hollow Road and 
into Andy Fowler’s, and around through 
Frank Johnson’s. Here the Field was 
confronted with a truly nasty fence, 
having a ditch at the take off, wire 
strung at every rail and lots of honey- 
suckle growing around and over most 
of it. Several horses were stopped and 
the Field became nearly non-existent. 
Our fox continued down the Johnson 
drive, along the paved road for a short 
distance and into Lottie Johnson’s road, 
then Bob Johnson’s and swung right- 
handed, heading for the old Kissel place 
again. Here he led us through some 
very rough parts of the big covert. He 
ran out onto the Kissel road where 
hounds checked. It was by this time get- 
ting dark fast, and it was decided to 
call it a day. Besides the Master, only 
Mrs. Rebecca Trimpi and Mrs. Philip 
Hofmann remained as persistent fol- 
lowers.—J. L. S. 

On a springlike day, January 15, a 
small Field of 9 enjoyed what was pro- 
bably the best day of the year to date. 
Meeting at Cutting Corners at 12 noon, 
hounds moved off to hunt the Milnor 
and Futter properties. Here a fox was 
soon found which gave a very fast but 
short run over the lovely Cowperth- 
wait fields and fences, going to ground 
in the Dewey cover. It Was an indication 
that scent was good and all were prim- 
ed for something extra special. 

About 2:30 a fox was found in the 
fields behind Bill Brainard’s house and 
hounds were off really flying, running 
north to Roger Mellick’s, then turning 
south through the Dewey cover to River 

Continued on Page 23 
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SHOW CIRCUITS 





Controversy of Hunting Cap Has Gone Into 
Hunting Field As Well As the Show Rings 





Nancy G. Lee 


Bring up a controversial subject and 
unless a tight rein is held, it sometimes 
gets close to beimg out of control. This 
is somewhat the case with the matter 
of hunting caps which was the subject 
of the horse show notes in the Decem- 
ber 12, 1952 issue. 

To quote from the third paragraph: 
“There would be no argument that the 
persons wearing a hunting cap in the 
hunting field should be only the Mas- 
ters, ex-Masters, etc., thus keeping up 
tradition which is part of this sport.’ 

The interest has been keen amcng 
the horse show peopie but some letters 
from the fox hunting contingent have 
been from the point-of-view that the 
idea was to let anyone and everyone 
wear the hunting cap when following 
hounds. This is far beyond the original 
suggestion and would be a matter 
which would have to be handled by the 
proper authorities of fox hunting. True, 
there are many people riding in the 
show rings today who are also members 
of the hunting field but such persons 
would not rush from the show ring to 
the hunting field wearing their hunt- 
ing caps unless it was proper to do so. 

At the recent open forum sponsored 
by the American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion, the matter of the hunting cap 
came in for a bit of discussion. Here 
again it was argued pro and con where 
the hunting field was concerned. Per- 
haps it is too closely allied with the 
field to relegate the remarks to the 
show ring. However ,it might be well 
to consider the feelings of the majority 
and then take some action. 

Foremost in the minds of all is the 
matter of safety. Letters denoting the 
safety of the hunting cap have been 
written while other letters state that 
there is greater safety in the bowler. 
One point must stand out, the head- 
gear which remains on the head will be 
a greater source of safety than the 
headgear which is bouncing off the 
back of the rider, attached only to his 
collar and that due to a hatguard. From 
other readers come the letters that the 
brim of the bowler has a greater safety 
value than the hunting cap. 

Quite a number of people have sug- 
gested that the bows be removed from 
the hunting caps and thus their use in 
the show yings would have no signifi- 
cance. Such caps could not be worn in 
corinthian classes or classes in which 
appointments count. If this suggestion 
is accepted, it could well mean the re- 
moval of the awful looking soft brown 
so-called hunting caps which are seen 
at horse shows. This headgear offers 
no protection and certainly does not go 


along with the rest of the attire. At 
the moment their wearers do not want 
to wear a bowler and take this creation 
as second best. 

Since the article was written there 
have been inquiries about getting the 
hunts to drop the ban to allow anyone 
to wear a hunting cap. Businessmen 
who can only hunt on Saturday and are 
consequently not in top condition, 
would like to wear the caps; regulars 
who have suffered a head injury and 
persons who admit that they have un- 
usual knots or bumps on their craniums 
which makes it almost impossible to get 
a bowler to fit, all such people have 
brought up the subject. However, such 
inquiries deal directly with the hunt- 
ing fields and not the show rings. . 

Time moves on and whether one likes 
it or not, one moves with it. If the 
trend is toward wearing the hunting 
cap in the show ring, with or without 
the bows, it would be well to either fall 
in line by having this made possible, 
of if the governing bodies feel that it is 
not advisable, halt the motion. 

a) 


Ashantee Riding Club 


The third on the series of winter 
schooling shows was held and in spite 
of the good weather, the entries were 
below normal. A unique spill supplied 





the comedy for the afternoon by a horse 
called My Decision. In the open jump- 
er event, My Decision went charging 
toward a jump and at the very last se- 
cond, veered off, depositing his rider 
right on top of the bar—dquick to com- 
plete the pose, owner-rider John Van 
Sanford sitting casually on the rail, 
tipped his hat to one and all. Needless 
to say, the laughter was heard for miles 
around. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Mike Kelley 


PLACE: Avon, N. Y. 
TIME: January 22. 
JDGE: Robert Dygert. 


SUMMARIES 

Hunter hack—1. Sky’s Twildo, Sky Acre Farm; 
2. Little Irish, Toddy Messler; 3. Autumn Time, 
Oak Ridge Farm; 4. Low Gino, Elizabeth Ginther. 

Horsemanship over jumps—1l. James Forman; 2. 
Toddy Messler; 3. Carol Bitner; 4. (tied) Sally 
Forman; Elaine Knight. 

Novice jumpers—1l. My Decision, John Van San- 
ford; 2. Little Echo, James Forman; 3. Star Man, 
Roger Young. 

Working hunters—1. Ethel M, San Joy Farm; 2. 
Sky’s Twildo; 3. Little Echo; 4. Low Gino. 

Open jumpers—l. Gunman, San Joy Farm ;2. 
Question, Frank Snyder; 3. Buck Again, Bob 
Nubeck; 4. Miss Pep, Roger Young. 

Children’s jumpers—l. Autumn Time; 2. Little 
Irish; 3. Little Echo; 4. Grey Lady, Elaine Knight. 

Open horsemanship—l. James Forman; 2. Carol 
Bitner; 3. Toddy Messler; 4. Sally Forman. 

Knock-down-and-out—1l. Ethel M; 2. Sky’s Twil- 
do ;3. Miss Pep 4. Frontier, Roger Young. 
a hunters—1. Sky’s Twildo; 2. Low 

no. 

Jumper stake—1. Ethel M; 2. Frontier; 3. Dunlin, 
San Joy Farm; 4. Gunman. 


Eglinton Hunt Winter 


The winter months are usually a dull 
Continued on Page 22 
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SHOWING 


Dressage Clinic 





Each Phase Broken Down Into Its Simple 
Fundamentals and Each Step Studied 





Major Jonathan R. Burton 


I thought it might be of interest to 
acquaint the readers of The Chronicle 
with one solution to the quest for eques- 
trian knowledge. To give a brief re- 
sume of the background leading up to 
the present, I had been asked to pre- 
sent an elementary dressage exhibition 
and judge a show in Nashville over 
Labor Day last year sponsored by the 
Nashville Tennessean. In this show 
we introduced several ideas. One was 
for the equitation judge to not only 
tie the class, but then while in the ring, 
to critique each rider as to his good or 
bad points. In addition the work over 
jumps was over international type 
courses scaled down to fit the competi- 
tion. Enthusiasm was in great evid- 
ence after this first show and several 
riders came up to Fort Knox to work 
more strenuously on the lessons learn- 
ed. The question naturally followed 
as to what could be done for a larger 
group. We then hit on the idea of 
conducting a three-day dressage clinic. 

The plan was to present the European 
system of elementary dressage, equita- 
tion and jumping technique in a series 
of practical exercises. 

It was planned to break each phase 
down into its simple fundamentals and 
then progress logically through each 
step. The objective in each case was 
not to make a finished horse in the 
short period allowed but to explain, 
demonstrate, and apply each funda- 
mental so that each rider knew what to 
do to develop each exercise if it couldn’t 
be mastered immediately at the clinic. 
We accomplished the mission by first 
explaining each step thoroughly and 
logically to see that everyone under- 
stood the reason for the technique or 
exercise. Then I would demonstrate 
what was to be attempted on a made 
horse. Then each rider would attempt 
to apply the lesson using his own horse. 
If circumstances prevented the rider 
from clearly understanding what was 
desired, he or she was mounted on the 





finished horse to make sure the lesson 
was absorbed. In this manner it was 
hoped to instill enough equitation by 
demonstrating and applying a logical, 
accepted procedure so that the riders 
could in turn be encouraged sufficiently 
to be able to progress on their own. 
It will be seen in future contests how 
much actual equitation has been 
learned by this method. However, plans 
are afoot to periodically schedule clin- 
ics to introduce others to the basic prin- 
ciples and the ones who previously 
attended would be given a test befit- 
ting their progress and then have the 
benefit of a critique. It is hoped thus 
to completely widen the scope of eques- 
trian competition in this area so that 
dressage and three day tests along 
with FEI type jumping courses can be 
added for the pleasure of all competi- 
tors. 

This plan was devised when the very 
basic question was asked as to ‘‘What 
can be done to start on this FEI busi- 
ness?” It remains to be seen what ex- 
actly will be the result but from the 
progress that has been reported in 
England it should be a short time until 
our horsemen are swinging over to the 
much greater field of sport that is of- 
fered in International type contests. 
Now that our neighbor, Canada, has 
shown the way in switching to FEI 
rules it is hoped that we will not be 
slow in following the trend. 

It may be of interest to some to ex- 
plain some of the basie subjects under- 
taken at the first dressage clinic. We 
first worked on the basic seat used in 
International competition, at least the 
one our Army adopted for competition. 
Not only was this seat explained, de- 
monstrated, and applied to each rider 
but the basic reasons for each position 
were explained. We also gave elemen- 
tary lessons in adjusting and the use 
of the longe. The correct technique to 
start horses on a longe over jumps. Ad- 
ditional work on cavalleties and varied 


(Evans Photo) 


MAJOR BURTON shown giving instructions to Mrs. Schell on the use of the 
cavalleti for teaching balance and confidence. 
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obstacles rounded out this session. I 
attempted to explain that the education 
of an International jumper didn’t just 
haphazardly happen as in this country 
at present, but was a series of gradual- 
ly more difficult and challenging exer- 
cises that are designed to develop the 
horse both physically and mentally. Ac- 
tually as everyone knows it takes great 
confidence as well as gymnastic ability 
to turn out a trained jumper. 


We then progressed on to the simple 
gymnastic exercises to ‘both develop 
and test a horse at the same time. We 
worked on the halt and procedure to 
halt a horse properly. On to the tran- 
sition to the walk. Work on simple 

Continued on Page 30 
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Specially designed for the crack 
British Olympic Jumping Team at 
Helsinki, “Torino” has won the ac- 
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est contact with the horse. 
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4.EXTRA LARGE AND DEEP 
FLAPS to avoid pinching of legs. 

5. GIRTH STRAP SET BACK to give 
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ED to assure rider maintaining cor- 
rect jumping position. 


COMPLETE with super grade fittings, 
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girth with OR without $165. , 
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Send for CATALOG “88” FREE, 
for complete riding kit. 


Miller Harness Co., Inc. 


123 East 24th St. New York 10 
Dept. C-53 
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BREEDING 


Connemara Ponies In Virginia 





Subsistence Under Most Difficult Conditions 
Has Evolved This Hardy Breed of Ponies 





Magelen Crane 


At George L. Ohrstrom’s farm, White- 
wood, in The Plains, Virginia, stands 
one of the first Connemara pony studs 
in this country. In the winter of 1951, 
Mr. Ohrstrom imported two stallions, 
a black, and a dun, and four grey pony 
mares. These have been imported pri- 
marily to breed good children’s hunters. 
In Ireland these ponies are respected 
as bold jumpers, and have the qualities 
and disposition requisite for an excel- 
lent children’s hunter. 

The Connemara pony comes from the 
west coast of Ireland where, for genera- 
tions, subsistence under the most dif- 
ficult conditions has evolved a hardy 
breed. The land is full of bogs and 
rocky hills and the ponies have grazed 
mostly on gorse and heather. Even to 
the present day, they have never been 
housed, lying out in all types of weath- 
er with little shelter save that afforded 
by rocks and caves. The ponies have ac- 
quired great surefootedness while can- 
tering up and down the rocky slopes 
and avoiding quagmires and pitfalls. To 
appreciate the breed, it is necessary to 
understand those conditions which af- 
fected the development of a race of 
ponies of such stamina and bone. Not 
only are these ponies among the hard- 
iest, but at the same time they remain 
extremely intelligent and gentle. 

The history of the Connemara pony 
consists of many varied legends. It 
seems likely that, before the importa- 
tion of any foreign blood, there existed 
on the west coast of Ireland a breed of 
hardy native ponies. There is the story 
of Andalusian horses escaping from the 
Spanish Armada, wrecked on the coast 
of Ireland. Another tells of rich mer- 
chants of Galway importing the Spanish 
Barb and Andalusian horse, while carry- 
ing on trade with Spain during its hey- 
day in the sixteenth century. In later 





LOR GREY, broodmare. 


times, and up to the middle of the last 
century, there is evidence of breeding 
with the Arab horse. The characteris- 
tics of these strains are evident in the 
pony of today. 


More recently there has been indis- 
criminate crossing with other breeds— 
some successful and some nearly dis- 
astrous to the type. Welsh stallions, 
cobs not Welsh ponies, introduced 
about 1890 both privately and ‘by dis- 
trict boards, were one of the most suc- 
cessful crosses with the native mares. 
Cannon Ball, one of the most famous 
registered sires, was descended from 
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TULLY NIGGER, the black stallion. 
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this line. His sire, Dynamite, had won 
local distinction in trotting matches and 
was later imported into the United 
States. prince Llewellyn, a Welsh cob, 
was the sire of Powder, from whom 
many of the pest old mares in the Maam 
Cross district are descended. More 
harmful breeds, such as the Thorough- 
bred, Half-bred and Hackney were hap- 
hazardly introduced by the government. 
Some private owners introduced Clys- 
dale, put fortunately, no trace of this 
cross exists today. 

Crossing with the Thoroughbred 
proved disappointing, as the colts were 
not hardy enough to survive under the 
stringent conditions. A few valuable 
fillies came of this cross, but they were 
not true ponies. In some regions, such 
as the Clonbur district, crossing with 
Half-breds and cart horses led to near 
extinction of the genuine ponies. In later 
years there was little breeding with 
Aralbs, for although this blood tended 
to improve the general type, it also 
lightened the bone. [t is believed in Ire- 
land by some, that a cross with a small 


= 
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Irish draught horse would be satisfac- 
tory. ; 

In 1900 Professor J. C. Ewart of 
Edinburgh University made a study of 
the Connemara pony. He saw the great 
possibilities of this breed and realized 
that ynless there was some systematic 
breeding, it would become extinct. He 
wrote that these ponies being sent all 
over Ireland had improved the Irish 
horses and “‘enhanced their reputations 
for vigour, hardiness and intelligence.” 

Fortunately, Professor Ewart’s warn- 
ing of the possible extinction of the 
breed was heeded, and in 1923 the Con- 
nemara Pony Breeders’ Society was 
founded under the presidency of C. J. 
White, P. P. of Roundstone. 

The aim of the Society, to improve 
the breed from within, was a major 
change from the views of the breeders 
in the past. A hundred mares of the 
right stock were obtained for the foun- 
dation of the breeding. Those which 
were not suitable, either in type or dis- 
position, were discarded. The society 
applied to the Agricultural Department 
for grants to purchase selected stallions 
to which there would be free service. 
Each year they selected the most prom- 
ising ten or twelve colts and turned 
them out on the heath to graze and sub- 
sist without shelter or extra fodder. 

Continued on Page 25 































































































SHOWING 


Champions of 
Washington 
State In 1952 


Helen Cook 

A championship show for jumpers, 
equitation and western events was held 
at Waterville, Washington in October. 

The jumper championship was prac- 
tically decided before the show because 
Jack Long’s open jumper Tuckaway 
was far enough ahead so that this show 
could not effect his state championship. 

The reserve spot was tightly contest- 
ed and Barbara Mason’s Fascinating 
Rhythm beat Jean Davis’ Miss Tip 
Toes by 2 points. 

Eager Beaver had done well for his 
new owner Jean Penney during the 
season, Jean decided to skip the cham- 
pionship show in favor of the Pacific 








TUCKAWAY 
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International where Eager Beaver won 
the $1,000 hunter stake. 

Another jumper, Rayhak’s Rahwan 
which came from Oregon in mid-season 
showed all where some of the 1953 
competition would come from ‘by win- 
ning both jumper classes at the Water- 
ville Show. He later was pinned Eng- 
lish pleasure horse champion at Wash- 
ington state. 





0 
Horse Shows | 
Continued From Page 19 


time for the horse world in Ontario, 
but the Eglinton Hunt has arranged a 
series of monthly shows, the first of 
which was held Jan. 24 at Maj. Sifton’s 
Arena, Toronto, Ont. As it happened 
the weather was such that hounds went 
out on the day of the show, a record in 
these parts, so it proved a very active 
day. 

Forty horses and a good crowd of 
friends and supporters turned up for 
the show. Maj. Gordon Gayford’s Rock- 
et got off to a flying start in the series 
by winning three events. 

These winter shows bring out new 
horses and more will be expected at the 
next one. Among the newcomers was 
W. R. Ballard’s Belaire, a big chestnut 
with a lot of jumping promise. He took 
ribbons in three green classes. Another 
was Walter Pady’s Slow Motion, not 
entirely a new horse but one which has 
never achieved anything before and 
which made his first appearance for 
his new owner and with a new name. 
This powerful galloping grey won the 
green jumper and was in for placement 
in the open jumper class. 

Horses of the Sifton Stable and those 
of W. J. Edwards picked up quite a 
7, ribbons all the way through the 
show. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Broadview 


PLACE: Toronto, Canada. 

TIME: January 24. 

JUDGES: Lt. Col. Stuart C. Bate, Brig. Clarence 
McKee, John Gilray. 


SUMMARIES 

Green conformation hunter — 1. Magic Melody, 
Luther Winchell; 2. Belaire, W. R. Ballard; 3. 
Highland Lass, Sifton Stable; 4. Royal Romp, Sif- 
ton Stable. 

Open working hunter—1. Rocket, G. T. Gayford; 
2. Big Bounce, W. J. Edwards; 3. D’Eau Bonne, 
L. J. McGuinness 4. Red Top, Norman Elder. 

Open conformation hunter—1l. Royal Playman, 
Sifton Stable; 2. Indescretion, H. S. Shannon; 3. 
Teddy, Brian Herbinson; 4. Bay Rum, L. W. Ruby. 

Green jumper—1l. Slow Motion, Walter Pady; 2. 
Steeple Jack, Gordon Martin; 2. Indescretion; 2. 
Lightfoot, Nancy Shannon; 3. Belaire; 4. Storm’s 
Flame, W. J. Edwards. 

Pleasure hack—1. Rocket; 2. Red Top; 3. Mal- 
bone, W. J. Edwards; 4. Treasure Dust, Vicki 
Robertson. 

Junior working hunter — 1. Rocket; 2. Royal 
Romp; 3. Indescretion; 4. Dark Secret, Marcia 
Bristow. 

Green working hunter—1. Storm’s Star, W. J. 
Edwards; 2. Royal Romp; 3. Belaire; 4. Broadway 
Lights, Melvin Stone. 

Open jumper—1l. D’Eau Bonne; 2. Indescretion; 
2. Big Bounce; 2. Slow Motion. 

f). 


Northern New Jersey 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Mrs. L. H. Kessler 





PLACE: West Orange, N. J. 
TIME: January 17-18. 
JUDGES: Mrs. Charles Lee Harper, Miss Emily 


Continued on Page 29 
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HUNTING 


Sport In the Kingdom of Jordan 





Sport, But Little Peace Is To Be F wend 
In the Lands of Esau, the Hunter 





Philip K. Crowe 


Deep in the Syrian desert lies the 
ancient city of Philadelphia, once a 
stronghold of a Ptolemy of Egypt, and 
now under its still older name, Amman, 
the capital of the thirty-year-old Hashi- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan. It is the 
same Rabbath-Ammon against which 
David sent Uriah of the Hittites to his 
death. Today the modern Philadelphia 
Hotel faces an almost perfectly pre- 
served Roman amphitheatre built by 
the Emperor Trajan. 


Last summer my wife and I took the 
long dusty motor road from the port 
of Beirut in Lebanon to Damascus in 
Syra and thence across the desert to 
Amman. Few travellers other than oil 
prospectors and United Nations officials 
go to Jordan. The climate, except dur- 
ing the short winter® months, does not 
attract tourists and the uneasy truce 
existing between Jordan and Israel is 
hardly a guarantee of a pleasure trip. 

From Damascus the road _ strikes 
straight across the desert, skirting the 
Druz hills where some of Syria’s fight- 
ers pitch their black tents. At the bor- 
der of Jordan a sentry of the Arab 
Legion glanced at my passport, saluted, 
and let us pass into the land of Law- 
rence of Arabia and latterly of Lieuten- 
ant Gen. John Bagot Glubb, commander 
of the Arab Legion. 

Why a British General should com- 
mand the army of a nominally inde- 
pendent Kingdom deserves some ex- 
planation. In 1921 when Winston 
Churchill was Minister for the Colon- 
ies, he was advised by Lawrence to put 
the Emir Abdullah ibn Hussein on the 
throne of Trans-Jordan. Mr. Churchill 
agreed and the desert kingdom, whose 
name means “beyond the Jordan’’, was 
recognized in 1923. In 1946 Trans- 
jordan was renamed the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan in honor of Hash- 
em, great-grandfather of Mohammed, 
and an ancester of the king. 

Abdullah wished to have an army se- 
cond to none in the Middle East and in 
response to his request Britain sent 
him Brigadier General Glubb to organ- 
ize the Arab Legion. During the Arab- 
Israel war the Legion fought well and 
as a result of its prowess the king an- 
nexed in 1950 an area of more than 2, 
000 square miles, including the old 
city of Jerusalem. 

Through the kindness of Colonel 
Slingsby of Brent Pelham, Herts, Eng- 
land, I had a letter to Major Richmond 
of the Arab Legion and after paying 
my respects to Joseph Green, our am- 
bassador in Amman, I drove out to the 
village of Zarga near which is the head- 
quarters of the Legion. Following an 
excellent tea, to which we did full just- 
ice, the Major took us to the polo field 
where a game was in progress. The 
field, like many of the Indian fields I 
used to play on in the Punjab, was 
iron hard and the ball sailed like an 
ice hockey puck, but everyone enjoyed 
himself. The ponies were small but 
compact Arabs and I was told belong- 
ed to the native troopers who enlisted 
with their mounts. Among the play- 
ers were Captain Rasheed Abdul Fat- 
tah, commander of the Zarga Cavalry, 
and Major J. H. Branford, who won the 


Kadir pig-sticking competition in India 
before the war. 

Major Branford is also the leading 
light of the Zarga Hunt, an informal 
affair consisting of a few couple of 
Saluki hounds, which show great sport 
after desert hare and fox. Last winter 
the pack accounted for five foxes and 
four hare. Saluki are coursing dogs 
and depend entirely on sight to find 
and down their quarry. There are also 
gazelle in that part of the desert but 
they are not hunted with hounds. 

The country abounds with upland 
game as well as duck and snipe. Aver- 
age bags for shooting parties total 200 
brace of sandgrouse, 150 brace of part- 
ridge and 50 brace of quail. Duck 
shooting is also good with teal, mallard, 
shovellers, pintail, widgeon, sheldrake 
and gadwill found in abundance. Aver- 
age bags for duck are 225 brace and 
for snipe 150 brace. Occasionally a 
bustard, one of the best eating birds in 
the world, is also found in the Jordan 
valley. Major Richmond added that 
last year a merganser, a fish duck 
found usually in Northern latitudes, 
was shot in the valley. 

Shooting, hunting and polo are not 
the only recreations offered by the lit- 
tle Kingdom. Far down in the South 
on the Gulf of Aqaba, an arm of the 
Red Sea, lies the little port of Aqaba, 
where the redoubtable Radwan, the 
native fisherman made famous by C. 
S. Jarvis’ sporting books, still takes 
out parties. Tuna, running to 80 pounds 
can be caught by trolling. Barracuda 
are also numerous and Lt. Col. Black- 
den landed a 75 pounder off the Aqaba 
pier. In addition there are countless 
types of bottom fish and huge catches 
of them are common. 

Formerly the Arab Legion was al- 
most entirely officered by the British 
but today there is only a small group 
of advisors attached to the army. I was 
glad to note that cavalry still plays an 
important part in the patrol set up. 
Five squadrons of mounted police, bas- 
ed on police posts, cover the cultivated 
areas and several squadrons of the 
camel corps do the same job for the 
desert areas East of the Nejaz railway. 
The Arab Legion as a whole musters 
only about 15,000 men but it is far 
and away the best trained unit in the 
Middle East, and even includes a navy 
of two torpedo boats on the Dead Sea. 

The desert patrol posts reminded me 
of a Beau Geste movie set, and except 
for the jewelled daggers worn by the 
Arab troopers, they could fit easily 
into the Hollywood conception of the 
Foreign Legion. Barrack room is pro- 
vided in the little stone forts but most 
of the legionnaires prefer to sleep in 
a “house of hair,’’ the camels hair tents, 
The camels appeared docile and not at 
all like-the biting kicking variety that I 
knew to my sorrow in northern India. 

As we drove up from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem, ruined houses and pill boxes 
showed the aftermath of the Israeli 
war and the picturesque troopers of the 
desert patrols gave way to smartly uni- 
formed legionnaires in half tracks and 
tanks. A nominal truce was supposed 
to be observed but during our first 
night in the Arab section of the city 
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we were awaken twice by machine gun 
fire, apparently coming from close by. 
Several days later at the King David 
Hotel in the Israeli sector we had the 
same experience. There is in fact sport, 
but little peace in the lands of Esau, 
the hunter. 


QO 
uv 


Essex Fox Hounds 
Continued From Page 18 





Road where they checked. They picked 
up the line in short order in the Dewey 
meadow and ran across Cowperthwaits’ 
and the “Badlands’”’ to Fred Moseley’s. 
Here they turned south through Nellie 
Schley’s where a herd of 10 deer ran 
the same line as the fox for several 
fields. After crossing Rattlesnake 
Bridge Road, the deer continued east 
and the fox turned south, hounds hold- 
ing to the fox line and doing a beauti- 
ful job working it out across Rattle- 
snake Bridge. Into the Howell’s big 
cover the fox turned north again and 
ran back to the Schley meadow west of 
the river. Crossing the river he ran 
across Schley’s, ‘‘Badlands’’, Cowperth- 
waits’, Deweys’, Brainards’, Moyers’ 
and Burns’, then south to Longrens’ 
and Lamington Road. 

Hounds had run hard to this point, 
working out every check with little de- 
lay, but whether the fox was turned by 
the traffic on Lamington Road or had 
gained enough distance so that scent 
had faded, they could not seem to own 
the line across the road. After trying 
for some time it was decided to call it 
a day, no one feeling strong enough at 
that point to chance picking up a fresh 
fox. 

This run had lasted about 2 hours 
and was one to be long remembered. It 
should pe mentioned that there were 8 
couple of puppies out, all of whom 
finished the — a 
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Twenty-two couple of the bitch pack 
left James Hammill’s farm at Five 
Points on January 20 to draw the covert 
east of the railroad on _ Brinton’s. 
Hounds immediately put their heads 
down and seemed to be cold trailing a 
fox, but scent was not strong enough 
for them to speak. Heading on to the 
north over Copeland’s and Leike’s, they 
got up to their fox, ran well over 
Engle’s to Eggley’s and back to Trego’s 
and Brinton’s. 

A halloa from Five Points put us on 
closer terms with the fox and hounds 
ran well but not fast over Armstrong’s 
and Underwood’s, through Karlin’s, 
across Amos Mann’s, where the fox 
swung south to Thomas Kirk’s, over 
Kenny Harris’ and into the Frog Pond. 
Still hunting every inch of the line, 
hounds were lifted to a halloa over the 
Gum Tree road east to Eby’s. Ray Hay- 
es, Mrs. Dean Bedford and Louis Neil- 
son, who viewed the fox, said hounds 
were 8 minutes behind him. This was 
the closest they ever were to get to 
their pilot, who kept straight on 
through Hogg’s and Moxley’s, Apfel- 
baum’s and Blue Hill to Mr. McIntyre’s 
new cottage on the Sharp place. Here a 
long check cost hounds their fox, for, 
when they did get straightened out, 
they could barely walk after him on a 
failing scent. 

Reaching Trimble’s Hollow, a fresh 

Continued on Page 24 
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fox went away from the Harned covert 
and hounds ran well over Ralph Baker’s 
southward, leaving Herb Waters on the 
left, over the Street Road to a spinney 
along Route 41. Here this fox made the 
last mistake of his life by lying close 
and waiting for hounds to catch up. 
He waited too long before jumping 
across Route 41 in view of hounds. They 
would have chopped him there but a 
wire fence saved him. As it was, he 
only ran another half mile before 
hounds killed him in the open on Ralph 
Walter’s farm south of Route 41. This 
was approximately a 10-mile point and 
about 15 miles as hounds ran, covered 
in 3 hours and 15 minutes.—Sandon 
0 
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The New Year burst on the Loudoun 
Hunt with two wonderful runs, Janu- 
ary 1 and January 3. 

The Meet on New Year’s Day was at 
Sydnor’s Gate at 11 o’clock. The 
ground was covered with three inches 
of soft snow, and the sun was warm. 
It was a beautiful day. The Loudoun 
countryside spread out below us, with 
the town of Leesburg in the distance. 
We moved off across the snowy hill top 
and dropped over a coop into the woods. 
On the third farm, in a white oak grove, 
hounds found their fox. It was a won- 
derful run, then, across fields and over 
coops and rails, passing within a few 
yards of our meeting place. We hur- 
ried along a snowy road and into the 
woods, over some more rails and out in- 
to the fields. Here the pack, which 
had been running bunched, were strung 
out into a line, and we galloped along 
immediately in their wake. Surprising- 
ly, the snow did not ball up, and the 
footing was good. 

We passed in back of the kennels, 
much to the distress of hounds not out 
that day, who were loud in their pro- 
test over missing all the fun. We jump- 
a little ditch, then traveled along a 
dirt road, crossed some more fields, 
over a coop and stone wall, into what is 
known as Hesse’s Thickets. This is, as 
it sounds, a tangle of small trees over- 
grown with honeysuckle. Fortunately 
there is a small path through it. Un- 
fortunately, however, right after a rail 
jump, a large oak tree had fallen across 
the path, making a _ tunnel. There 
seemed just room to go underneath if 
you ducked, and no readily visible way 
around. The whip in front of me was 
riding a 17-hand horse, and he ducked 
and started through. Since my horse 
was only 16.3, I ducked too, shut my 
eyes and trusted to the whip’s judg- 
ment. Nothing bumped my head, and 
we came out the other side all right. 

Hounds were now running parallel 
with us in the next field. We continued 
on to the Canby Road, about 4 miles 
in a straight line from the oak grove 
where we first found the fox. After 
crossing the road, the fox turned in 
the woods and began heading back the 
way we had come. The return trip 
was slower. In the snow we would find 
the fox’s tracks where he ran, in re- 
verse, beside our horses’ tracks along 
the path we had followed on our first 
trip through Hesse’s Thickets. When 
we reached the main road on the way 
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back, a man came toward us in a truck. 
He stopped, all excited, and said, ‘‘Are 
you all looking for a fox? I just saw 
the biggest red fox I have ever seen in 
my life, crossing the road, heading 
south.” 


We never did see the fox to verify 
his size, but he certainly gave us the 
best run that we had had thus far this 
season. 

By Saturday, January 3, the snow 
had melted somewhat, leaving the roads 
muddy and the fields very soft. The 
meet was at Long Lane at 11. Our tho- 
ughts on arrival were that we could 
not expect any such glorious day as we 
had had on Thursday. To our great 
surprise, we found a fox in the se- 
cond field. who was viewed away by 
the staff, and here began the fastest 
and longest run of all. 

We tried to ride the roads as much 
as possible and save the fields. We 
flew down Long Lane to Shreve’s 
woods, where the fox turned right. He 
completed a large circle, bringing us 
back to our starting point, then headed 
for the mountain. Hardly had we reach- 
ed the top of. the first ridge when there 
was a shot. Hounds were at a loss for 
a few minutes, and we caught our 
breath long enough to mutter what we 
would do if some one had shot our fox. 
Our fears, however, were unfounded. 
The fox had turned, and he ran length- 
wise of the ridge and out into open 
country. We crossed Sydnors’ in much 
the same manner as the preceding run 
but as we neared the kennels the pat- 
tern changed, and this fox headed due 
north, toward Clark’s Gap. We gal- 
loped about 2 miles along a dirt road, 
and another mile across hilly fields. 
As we reached the top of the last hill 
we came to a place in the snow where 
all the hound tracks went under a wire 
fence, and right in the middle of the 
hound tracks were the foot prints of 
the fox! 

We had no panel here, so had to go 
some distance around, but caught up 
in time to see hounds cross the road 
and head back toward the kennels pro- 
perty. We hurried after them. Just 
down the road from where we left 
it to go across the fields, was an ambu- 
lance, with some people milling around, 
but, to quote, ‘‘Hounds were running 
too fast to inquire.’”’ 

We went across a wooded ravine, 
through pine woods, and along the 
road to Sydnors’. In the woods beyond 
the Sydnors’ fields, the fox went in. 

Except for the check at the time the 
shot was fired and the check at the 
wire fence when we saw the tracks in 
the snow, we had been galloping most 
of the time. 

About the ambulance, we found out 
that a kick had caused a badly bruised 
ankle. Otherwise, we think that 1953 
made a very good entrance. —A. F. R. 
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With the season at about the half- 
way point, Sedgefield perhaps cannot 
boast of the best sport ever nor the best 
pack of hounds on record, but no one 
can argue that we have ever had larger 
Fields or a more interested and deter- 
mined bunch of youngsters than we 
have had out this season. When they 
come out, you can tell that they are out 
to stay, and there’s no rough going, big 
fences, mud or anything else will turn 
them back before the Masters call it a 
day. A group of teenagers from Burling- 
ton, after a visit or two, joined up with 
our group, and they seem happy to yan 
30 miles and back every Saturday. 

Naturally, a hunt top heavy with 
youngsters wouldn’t have a lot of idle 
funds around for clearing trails and re- 
pairing jumps; so, the first four events 
on successive Saturdays in September 
were paneling parties. With the promise 
of some barbecue around 1 o’clock, the 
progress that can be made will amaze 
you provided it is done every year. 
Members are encouraged to bring along 
their grooms or yard boys, and they 
too seem to look forward to a day in 
the woods. 

Like most other communities, Sedge- 
field and the vicinity continues to grow 
and more roads are paved and houses 
built. We have seen it coming since the 
war and have continued to push north- 
ward, which has proved wise as a new 
four-lane highway has just been started 
through the Wiley, Ward and Groome 
pastures where we have had some of 
our best hunts in the past. We have 
great hopes for this new country that 
we registered last year as it is big, open 
and has a lot of game. We have estab- 
lished two or three meeting points on 
members’ property and are working out 
gradually from there. So far, our new- 
ly made friends there have looked on 
with amazement but have been recep- 
tive to the idea. 

Our non-hunting or social member- 
ship has been maintained since our or- 
ganization over 25 years ago, and the 
in some derived there-from has been 
very helpful in keeping our budget bal- 
anced. The season is opened with a 
Masters’ breakfast and very appropri- 
ately was held this year in the new Cor- 
inthian Room at _ Sedgefield Inn. 
Thanksgiving brought out the largest 
Kield on record—over 6§0— and was 
followed by the annual breakfast at the 
Embassy Club. Hunt Secretary Jack 
Rochelle and his wife, Gloria, picked a 
brisk day in mid-December for an open 
air barbecue at Adams’ Farm. The bon- 
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H. MAXWELL & COMPANY, LTD. OF LONDON 
FAULKNER & SON AND THOMAS 
BOOTMAKERS AND SPURRIERS 
to the late King George V and The Prince of Wales, 1924-1936 
8 & Dover St., Piccadilly, London 


beg to announce Mr. H. E. Humphreys will visit the following cities to take orders, and will 
have on view a selection of riding and walking boots, spurs, whips and hunting equipment. 


1953 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif., Palace Hotel—Feb. 9th - 18th 
SANTA BARBARA, Calif., El Mirason—Feb. 19th - 21st 
LOS ANGELES, Calif, Biltmore Hotel—Feb. 23rd - March 7th 
HOUSTON, Texas, Rice Hotel—March 10th - 11th 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Muehlebach Hotel—March 12th - 13th 
AIKEN, S. C., Wilcox Hotel—March 16th - 21st 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Jefferson Hotel—March 23rd - 25th 
CHICAGO, Ill, Congress Hotel—March 26th - April Ist 
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SHOWING 
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A view of the judging ring at Connemara Pony Show, Clifden Co., Galway. 


Annual Pony Show 





Practically All Ponies Are For Sale With Principal 


Buyers Coming From Dealer Ranks 





The road out of Galway City into 
Connemara is a wild one. It winds 
crazily through a strange mixture of 
rock and crag, bog, pasture and tillage 
land. Before long it brings one deep 
into the region known as Western Gael- 
tacht, the region where the ancient lan- 
guage and customs of Ireland are pre- 
served still. 

We have traveled along this road 
headed for Clifden and the annual Con- 
nemara Pony Show, one of the most 
unique shows in all Ireland. 

But before we go into the story of 
the show, let us tell you something of 
the nature of the Connemara pony. It 
is a peculiar animal, generally cream 
eolored, with long mane and tail. It 
has a narrow head that darkens toward 
the snout. Its legs are dark as well 
and it stands between 13.2 and 14 
hands. 

The breed is strictly regulated by 
the Connemara Pony Breeder’s Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of Ireland’s 
Department of Agriculture. Only reg- 
istered Connemara stallions can be em- 
ployed for stud and the register is kept 
as carefully as any racing blood stock 
breeder's. 

Once a pony is foaled, it is turned 
out into the wild hills and mountains 
that distinguish the district, where it 
matures as free and unbounded as the 
winds that whip in from the nearby 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Once a year—immediately prior to 
the annual Connemara Pony Show—the 
animals are rounded up. This is no 
easy matter, for they are by their very 
nature lovers of rugged, free existance, 
and will resist all the ordinary types of 
herding. 

Years of patient experimenting has 
taught Connemara’s ‘‘cow-boys” to 
catch the pony by driving it toward the 
bog country and let nature do the rest. 
The pony soon sinks into quagmire 
and is completely helpless. A rope is 





~ Jack Deedy 


slipped about the pony’s neck and it is 
captive. 

The amazing paradox to this is that 
once the pony is caught, it is as tame 
and gentle as the most domestic of 
animals. It is thus sought after for 
children and carnival shows. In its 
field, the Connemara pony has no equal. 

On either of the show days, hundreds 
of these ponies can be seen along the 
roads leading to Cilfden. They come 
in driven by men on bicycles, and trot 
along without halters. Halters are not 
slipped on them till they arrive at the 

Continued on Page 30 





IRISH EVE, first pony foaled at Whitewood. 
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Connemara Ponies 
Continued from Page 21 


After two and a half years, the final 
selection was made of those that sur- 
vived. 

In later years, the society had an 
annual pony show and published a stud 
book. The aim of the Connemara pony 
type as stated in the stud book is as 
follows: 

Height: 13-14 hands. Color: grey, 
black, bay, brown, dun. Type: body 
compact, deepstanding on short legs 
and covering a lot of ground. Should- 
ers: riding. Head: well balanced neck 
and head. Action: free, easy and true 
movements. Bone: clean, hard, flat, 
measuring 7 to 8 inches below the knee. 

Most of the Connemara ponies are 
grey in color. Unfortunately, the dun, 
one of the most predominant colors of 
the past, has become uncommon today. 
Chestnut, not being a typical color, is 
unpopular with breeders. 

Mr. Ohrstrom is sending one of the 
pony mares that he imported, down to 
Clint Murchison’s ranch in northern 
Mexico, in return for an Oaxac mare. 
It is interesting that the legend of the 
Qaxacan horse is similar to that of the 
Connemara. At about the same time 
that the Armada was wrecked on the 
western coast of Ireland, Cortez invad- 
ed Mexico. The Oaxacan horse, or pony 
as it may be called, stands usually be- 
tween 11 and 13 hands. It has more of 
the physical characteristics of a horse, 
except for its height and is analogous 
to the Connemara in its great surefoot- 
edness, stamina and hardiness. For gen- 
erations it has roamed the rugged 
mountains of Mexico, feeding on Span- 
ish moss and having no man-made shel- 
ter. In more recent years it has been 
used as a cowpony, and despite the 
proverbial rough treatment of the 
gauchos, the Oaxacan pony is gentle 
and affectionate. 

In the state of Oaxaca, the pony has 
remained quite purebred; although in 
other states of Mexico it has been cross- 
ed with other breeds. Mr. Murchison is 
breeding the Oaxacan with the quarter 
horse in order to get a larger pony with 
the same type characteristics. There is 
no registration for this pony which still 
runs wild in many, parts of Mexico. 
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Treweryn Beagles Have 
Run of the Season— 
2 Hours and 13 Minutes 


Sunday, January 18 and a 2:30 p. m. 
meet at the Radnor Hunt Club produc- 
ed the best day so far this season. A 
Field of 52 left the meet behind 13 1-2 
couple of hounds, hunted by the Master, 
David ‘‘Bun’’ Sharp with Bill Battin, 
assistant huntsman, and Jim Lamb, 
Westy Frazier and John Todd whipping 
in. As we drew over the Radnor Race 
course and Bill Evans’ fields, our fol- 
lowing grew to a good 80. The condi- 
tions were perfect for foot foilowers ex- 
cept for deep mud on the plough and 
water everywhere on low ground. 

Scent proved “breast high’? as our 
first hare was yiewed away by Charlie 
Harrison, well ahead of hounds out of 
the big White Horse corn field (3 P. 
M.). Hounds were moved quietly on to 
the line and were not seen again except 
by the first flight consisting of Bill Bat- 
tin, John Todd, Jim Lamb, until they 
made a good 2-mile straight away point. 
The first obstacle encountered was 
Crum Creek in Bill Evans’ meadow in 
full flood right up to the top of its 
banks. Far too wide to clear without a 
running jump, which was impossible 
because of a stout wire fence on the 
take-off side, it was ‘‘get wet or get 
left”? and many a hardy Beagler splash- 
ed in right up to his waist in ice cold 
water. After crossing the brook, it was 
a long up-hill climb straight away over 
Evans’ to Stockton Strawhbridges’ and 
on to Van Horn Ely’s where hounds 
checked in a pine grove. 

Few of us could even see the flying 
pack during this hard 2-mile straight 
away drive but the first flight reported 
that the pack was led by the young 
hounds and noticed Bugler, Bounder 
and Benedict well in the lead. These 
were all sired by Treweryn Galloper, 
who like his sire Treweryn Forger, won 
the National 3-hour stake for 3 con- 
secutive years. They are all second sea- 
son hounds out of Lewisboro Barbara. 
It was particularly pleasing to see Bug- 
ler in the lead as he was judged best 
13 inch Beagle on the bench at the 
National last fall. 

As Bill Battin was casting hounds at 
the check, our hunted hare was viewed 
back by Eddie Collins and hounds were 
called to the line by the Master. We 
then ran back over the same two miles 
at a slower pace and again crossed 
Crum Creek, but fortunately this time 
via Bill Evans’ bridge and ran on over 
his farm, White Horse, to John West’s 
where hounds were whipped off to save 
a stout hare (50 minutes). 

In the meantime, a fresh hare had 
been started behind the pack by Mark 
Willcox and hounds were put on the 
line without losing a minute and were 
still running at 5:13 p. m. when we 
whipped off because of darkness. Of 
the original 80 in the Field, at least 40 
were up at the end and all 13 1-2 couple 
were on as we packed them up and 
walked home in the dusk. 

The second run covered all the 
ground around Alec Stokes’, diFran- 
cesos’s, Bill Evans, Radnor Hunt, John 
West’s and White Horse farm. Although 
much slower than the first, it was a 
nice steady hunt and the oider hounds 
had their chance at picking checks and 
working out the line on muddy paths. 
Wakeful, a six-season veteran by Wol- 
ver Bandit—Treweryn Gadfly; Wel- 
come, five seasons by Wolver Gaylad— 
Treweryn Mirthful; Bender, six sea- 
sons by Treweryn Banker—tTelltale, 
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Shades Of The Past 





With a new format and with the digni- 
ty of 15 years behind it, The Chronicle 
takes pleasure, from time to time, in 
looking over its old files and in re- 
reading the contributions of the past. 
Many of them seem to us to make par- 
ticularly good reading—so good that 
we plan to republish them from time to 
time. The first of this series, which ap- 
peared in one of our earliest issues, is 
from the pen of one of the best-known 
Masters of Foxhounds of the day. He 
preferred to remain anonymous when it 
was first published—as he does now. 
As a parody of hunt reporting it is cer- 
tainly a classic. 


THE OLD PERSIMMON 


The Old Persimmon Hounds met on 
Friday Morning at Hairy Hill, that little 
early-American hamlet nestling so 
quaintly in its grove of ancient oaks 
and its maze of sumac bushes. Recent- 
ly, Hairy Hill has been embellished with 
a filling station and a couple of “Esso” 
signs of the second magnitude,—these 
improvements, together with nine or 
ten junked autos picturesquely parked 
among the sumac, impart a distinctly 
modern touch to the otherwise age-old 
atmosphere of the village. 

That well know sportsman, Captain 
Loopy Lupus, the Master, gracefully 
slopping in his saddle, greets each mem- 
ber of his distinguished field with gra- 
cious, impersonal imprecations. He is 
particularly glad to see Pearl the Squir- 
rel, who arrived in Mrs. Hayfoot Jit- 
ney’s sandwich case. 

To the admiration of all, hounds look- 
ed keen and fit,—in fact Stud-Monkey 
and Misery keenly accounted for a Dom- 
inecker rooster behind the filling sta- 
tion just as hounds moved off. Passing 
a small flock of sheep with only two 
casualties (1 killed, 1 wounded), 
hounds drew along Farmer Whittle- 
stock’s bottom. In the broom sedge at 
the upper end Caricola and Rumba, 
heading a fashionable group of sub-deb 
bitches, accounted for a rabbit in the 
most flagrant manner. In the next field 
the whole pack discounted for a skunk 
in the most fragrant manner, which 
lent a zestful tang not soon forgotten. 

Going through Mr. Jones’ barnyard, 
the Master cheerfully paid for a veal 
calf, brought down by Dauntless and 
Vengeful. While drawing the Big 
Woods, Pearl the Squirrel couldn’t re- 
sist a giant hickory, and gnawed her 
way out of the sandwich case,—she was 
always nutty, anyway. 

Coming out into the open again on 
Scrub Oak Hills—HARK—in the dim 
distance a colored boy is hollerin’— 
“Yander he goes,” and nonmyopic mem- 
bers of the field can see him stuffing 
something into his jeans. Every rider 
who hasn’t a flask stuck to his lips 
screams “TALLY-HO”’, and hounds are 
hustled and bustled to the View-halloo, 
(that is, all hounds that can be round- 
ed up—alas, Venus is hung in a wire 





all did outstandingly good work on 
this hunt. 

At the end of the hunt, all hounds 
except Workman, who has a back in- 
jury, came in with their sterns well up 
and cleaned up their feed in good style. 
The present good condition of the pack 
is due largely to the excellent care, ex- 
ercise and feeding of our kennel hunts- 
man, Charles Smith, who hunts the 
pack during the week.—‘Beagler’”’ 





fence, and poor Vomit is caught in a 
trap, but who keers?) 

Two couple run heel, and a couple- 
and-a-half attack the colored boy. Then 
the pack settled on the line, flasks are 
settled in their cases, riders settle in 
their saddles, seven women settle into 
the master’s pocket—and yet, every- 
thing becomes slightly unsettled. 

Hounds tear on—some even get far 
enough ahead to avoid being ridden 
over. You could cover the pack with 
sixteen couples of blankets! Off the 
hill—down the river—who can de- 
scribe the next twenty minutes? The 
pace is terrific. The music is superb. 
Across the River! Hounds, horses and 
everything swimming and splashing for 
dear life. Up the mountain, down the 
mountain. Everyone wants to get for- 
ward—friendships are forgotten. As 
Lady Catfish passed the hard riding 
Miss Vera Katty she hisses: “you’re 
quite passee, my dear,” “You look like 
public enemy No. 1, my dear,” rejoins 
Miss Katty. 

Then the cry goes up: ‘‘He’s gone to 
the Mountains’’—but NO! Arriving at 
Route 654 the fox is neatly headed by 
tweuty-eight grooma in fourteen cars. 
A check—a loss. Will they find again? 
Yet, Harmony has it—hounds go away 
at score, (Army 6—Navy 0). Now it’s 
back across the river, through the Big 
Woods, right through the wheat and 
out on grass again. Now they head for 
Poe’s road. A check. Up to his old 
tricks—he’s run the road, but which 
way? Yes, Lustful speaks—full cry on 
the road. A FAIR KILL IN THE OPEN 
(by an automobile, the colored boy re- 
turning home with empty bag). Four- 
teen miles, an hour and twelve minutes, 
what a day. WHAT A DAY!! 

Hounds and field arrived at the Kill. 
Lady Catfish’s daughter has never been 
blooded. The Master pours 2 oz. oil of 
aniseed down the back of her neck. 
“What a bloody awful smell,’’ remarks 
the little darling, tears in her eyes. 
Almost everyone else cries—a SEVEN 
MILE hack home, and no grooms to be 
found. They are only around when a 
fox may be headed. 

Besides those mentioned above, the 
official counter-upper sends in the fol- 
lowing noted in the field, (and it reads 
almost like the ‘Court Circular’’):— 

The Duke of Dupont Circle, with 
Rolls-Royce terrier. 

M. le Duc d’Orleans, William B. Doci- 
led with H. H’s Equerry in Waiting, 
Penguin Pals. 

The Earl of Catheart, with happy 
smile. 

Lady Kilkenny, with Flopsie in the 
covered wagon. 

The Earl and Countess of Boop. 

Sir Cork and Lady Catfish. 

Sir Richard Bellows, of Chrysler 
Towers. 

Lady Anne de Couvert. 

F. Quince, Esq. 

Squire Binge. 

Miss Ermyntrude Catfish. 

Master B. Catfish. 

Diddleburg was represented by— 

H. M. the Queen of Goose Creek. 

Miss Vera Katty 

Miss Absolutely Nothing. 

Myson Brompton, Esq. 

G. Souse, Esq. 

Among those not hunting with the 
Old Persimmon last Friday were— 

Earl Browder 

John L. Lewis 

John Stink 
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Ramapo Polo Club Defeats 
Red Bank Polo Club In 
Feature Match On Jan. 7 


Bill Briordy 

Scoring 5 of his 9 goals in the fourth 
chukker, Al Parsells, 9-goal star, led 
his Ramapo Polo Club to a 14-8 trium- 
ph over Buddy Combs’ Red Bank Polo 
Club in the feature match of the Metro- 
politan League double-header, Saturday 
night, Jan. 17, at the Squadron A 
Armory. 

Riding with Adie von Gontard, who 
hit 5 goals from his No. 1 position, and 
Fred Zeller, Parsells generated a ter- 
rific second-half attack to spark his 
side to victory. Red Bank held a 6-4 
lead at half-time. 

Parsells was in top form in this 
match. Ramapo, which restricted 
Combs’ side to 2 goals in the second 
half, made ten of its tallies in the last 
two chukkers. Combs rode with Joe 
Schwartz and Bill Westerlund. 

Combs, only 10-goaler indoors, hit 
4 goals in the first two periods, while 
Schwartz got 2 to help Red Bank to 





its half-time leeway. But Red Bank 
was unable to match the play of Par- 
sells and his Ramapo teammates in 
the second half. 


Parsells saw to it that Red Bank 
never got set in the second half. Also, 
Parsells, 9-goaler, turned the play ef- 
fectively and hit more than a few well- 
placed feeds up to von Gontard at No. 
1. The victory was the second in three 
league starts for Ramapo. The defeat 
was the second in two games for Red 
Bank. 

In the opener, the Winged Foot Polo 
Club of Phil Brady, Zenas Colt and 
Walter Nicholls sustained its first de- 
feat in three tournament matches by 
bowing to the New York A. C. trio of 
Jack Lawrence, Bill Nicholls and Wal- 
ter Phillips, 9-7. 

Walter Nicholls was a standout back 
for Winged Foot, stroking 6 of his 
team’s goals. Brady got the only other 
marker for the losers. With 2 of its 
goals coming via pony, the New York 
A. C. was led by Walter’s brother, Bill, 
who registered 5 times. Lawrence and 
Phillips each made a goal. 

This keenly waged match saw the 
teams tied at 4-all at intermission. 


The New York Athletic Club remained 
undefeated in Metropolitan League 
tournament play by turning back the 
Ramapo Club, 13-7, in the star match 
of the weekly double-header at the 
Squadron A Armory on Saturday night, 
Jan. 24. 

An outstanding man in the New 
New York A. C.’s triumph was Jack 
Lawrence, who hit 5 goals. Also for 
the New York A. C. were Johnny Pflug, 
onetime Colgate athletic great, and 
Walter Phillips. Pflug filled in for 
the regular team captain, Bill Nicholls. 
Nicholls, 7 goal star, was sidelined by 
a strained back. 


The New York:A. C. trio moved out 
quickly with Pflug directing the at- 
tack. Phillips chipped in with 2 goals 
in the early going. The winning team’s 
well-knit defense kept Ramapo score- 
less in the second chukker. 

Ramapo was led by Al Parsells, nine- 
goal star, who recently was raised to 
an outdoor 9-goal rating by the United 
States Polo Association of America. Al 
rode with Adie von Gontard and Fred 
Zeller. This was one of Al’s off nights. 
His side lacked balance and was unable 

Continued on Page 30 
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The Sporting Calendar is published the last week of each month. All those wishing to have events list- 
ed should send their dates into the editorial office, Middleburg, Virginia by the 15th of the month. 





Horse Shows 


FEBRUARY 

5-8—Miami Horse Show, Miami, Fla. 
14-15—West Palm Beach Horse Show, 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
18-22—Largo Fair & Horse Show, Largo, Fla. 
18-23—Riverside Co. Fair Horse Show, 

Indio, Calif. 
26-March 1—Maricopa County Fair Horse Show, 

Mesa, Arizona. 
28-March 1—Tampa Horse Show, Tampa, Fla. 


MARCH 

6-7—Chestnut Ridge Indoor Horse Show, 
Hohokus, N. J. 

28—-Keswick Neighborhood Horse Show, 
Keswick, Va. 

28—Ox Ridge Hunt Indoor Spring Horse Show, 
Darien, Conn. 

28-29—Mid-South Horse Show , 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


APRIL 
12-13—Augusta-Aiken Horse Show, Aiken, S. C. 
21-25—Maryville College Horse Show, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
24-26—New Orleans Spring Fiesta Horse Show, 
New Orleans, La. 
24-26—South Park Horse Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5-26—Boulder Brook Club (Spring) Horse Show, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
25-26—Northern New Jersey Horse Show, 
West Orange, N. J. 
30-May 2—Sedgefield-High Point Lions Club Horse 
Show, Greensboro, N. C. 


MAY 
2—Secor Farms Riding Club Horse Show, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
2—Melrose Lions Club Horse Show, 
Melrose, Mass. 
2—Sugartown Horse Show, Paoli, Pa. 
3—Napa Valley Horse Show, Napa, Calif. 
3 Rice Farms Spring Horse Show, 
Huntington, N. Y. 
8-9—Appleatchee Riders Horse SShow, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
10--Columbia Riding Club Horse Show, 
Columbia, Pa. 
10—Oaks Hunt Horse Show, 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 
10—Wissahickon Valley Horse Show, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
14-17—Buffalo International Horse Show, 
Buffalo, N. 
14-17—Philadelphia “National Horse Show, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
16—Rombout Hunt Horse Show, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
16-17—N. Y. Military Academy Horse Show, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
16-17—Briar Patch Horse Show, “Warwick, Va. 
16-17—Children’s Services Horse Show, 
Plainville, Conn. 
16-17—Jr. Essex Troop Horse Show, 
West Orange, N. 
17—New England P.H A. Horse Show, 
Medfield, Mass 
17—Kimberton Horse Show, Kimberton, Pa. 
22-24—Eastern Pa. P.H.A. Horse Show, 
Doylestown, Pa. 
23-24—Brookville Horse Show, Brookville, N. Y. 
23-24—Rock Spring Horse Show, 
West Orange, N. J. 
23 & 25-30—Devon Horse Show, Devon, Pa. 
24—Bridlespur Hunt Horse Show, 
Huntleigh Village, Mo. 
29-31—Cleveland Horse Show, Cleveland, Ohio. 
30-31—Windber Horse Show, Windber, Pa. 
31—Northern Westchester P.H.A. Horse Show, 
North Salem, N. Y. 
31—St. Joseph’s Academy Horse Show, 
Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 
JUNE 


3-7—Pin Oak Horse Show, Houston, Texas. 
5-6—Wampum Horse Show, Wampum, Pa. 


5-7—Lancaster Spring Horse Show, Lancaster, Pa. 


5-7—Lake Forest Horse Show, Lake Forest, Ll. 
6—Blue Ridge Hunt Horse Show, Millwood, Va. 
6—June Fete Horse & Pony Show, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
6—Millwood Horse Show, “‘Raceland”’ 
Framingham, Mass. 
6-7—Columbus Horse Show, Columbus, Ohio. 
6-7—DeWitt-Kiwanis Horse Show, 
Jamesville, N. Y. 
6-7—Watchung Riding & Driving Club Horse 
Show, Summit, N. J. 
7—Fairfield-Westchester P.H.A. Horse Show, 
Stamford, Conn. 


7—Mohawk Valley Hunt Horse Show, Utica, N. Y. 


7—St. Mark’s Horse Show, Louisville, Ky. 
7—Valliey Farms Horse Show, Ringtown, Pa. 


-Helping Hand Horse Show, Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 


7- 
12-13—Upperville Colt & Horse Show, 
Upperville, Va. 


12-14—Oak Brook Polo Horse Show, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
12-14—Bucks County Horse Show, 
Doylestown, Pa. 
12-14—Waynesboro Horse Show, Waynesboro, Pa. 
13—Sewickley Hunt Horse Show, Sewickley, Pa. 
13-14—Greenwich Horse Show, Greenwich, Conn. 
13-14—North Dakota State Championship Horse 
Show, Rugby, N. D. 
14—Bay Shore Horse Show, Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 
17-20—Shreveport Jr. League Horse Show, 
Shreveport, La. 
18-21—Grosse Pointe Horse Show, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich 
19-20—Loudoun Pony & Junior Show, 
Middleburg, Va. 
19-20—Rock Creek Horse Show, Louisville, Ky. 
19-21—Ox Ridge Hunt Horse Show, 

Darien, Conn. 
19-21—Three Oaks Riding 
Allentown, Pa. 
19-21—Uniontown Horse Show, Uniontown, Pa. 

20-2i1—New Brunswick Horse Show, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
25-28—Detroit Horse Show, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
26-27—Henry County Horse Show, 
Martinsville, Va. 
26-28—Fairfield County Hunt Horse Show, 
Westport, Conn. 
26-28—Hanover Horse Show, Hanover, Pa. 
26-28—Valley Hunt Horse Show, Bradford, Pa. 
26-July 4—San Diego National Horse Show, 
Del Mar, Calif. 
27—Harrisburg Horse Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 
27-28—All-Arabian Horse Show, 
North Portland, Ore. 
27-28—Bar-O National Horse Show, 
San Diego, Calif. 
27-28—Greeley Horse Show, Greeley, Colo. 
27-28—Highfields Farm Horse Show, 
Long Valley, N. J. 
28—Woodstock Riding Club Horse Show, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 
JULY 
1-2—Charles Town Horse Show, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 
—-Harrison Spring Horse Show, Harrison, N. Y. 
5—Battle Creek Hunt Horse Show, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
3-5—Culpeper Horse Show, Culpeper, Va. 
3-5—Butler Horse Show, Butler, Pa. 
4-5—Chester Riding Club Horse Show, 
Chester, Vt. 
4-5—York Horse Show, York, Pa. 
9—Manlius Bridle Pals Horse Show, 
Manlius, N. Y. 
10-12—Milwaukee Hunter Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 
10-12—Moundsville Horse Show, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
12—Berkshire Horse Show, Litchfield, Conn. 
13-18—Lexington Jr. League Horse Show, 
Lexington, Ky. 
16-18—Roanoke Valley Horse Show, Roanoke, Va. 
17-19—Johnstown Horse Show, Johnstown, Pa. 
18-19—Great Barrington Lions Club Horse Show, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
18-19—Colorado Springs Jr. League Horse Show, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
19—Cayuga County Sportsman’s Assn. Horse Show, 
Auburn, N. Y. 
19—Michigan P.H.A. Horse Show, Metamora, Mich. 
23-25 (or 17-19)—Lakeville Horse Show, 
Salisbury, Conn. 
23-26—Mahoning Saddle & Bridle Assn. Horse 
Show, Youngstown, Ohio. 
24-25—Woodhill Horse Show, Wayzata, Minn. 
25-26—Saddle & Surrey Club Horse Show, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
29-Aug. 1—Washington Horse Show, 
Washington, Pa. 
31-Aug. 2—National Morgan Horse Show, 
Northamton, Mass. 
31-Aug. 2—Williamsort Horse Show, 
Williamsort, Pa. 


Club Horse Show, 


AUGUST 
4-9—St. Louis National Horse Show, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
6-8—Sussex County Horse Show, 
Branchville, N. J. 
7-9—Berea Horse Show, Berea, Ohio. 
8—Litchfield Horse Show Assn., 
Litchfield, Conn. 
8-9—Lake Washington Saddle Club Horse Show, 
Bellevue-Kirkland, Wash. 
11-16—Orange County Fair & Horse Show, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
12-15—Dayton Horse Show, Dayton, Ohio. 
13-14—Eastern Slope Horse Show, 
North Conway, N. H. 
14-15—Glenmore Hunt Horse Show, Staunton, Va. 
14-23—Illinois State Fair Horse Show, 
Springfield, Ill. 
15—Monmouth County Horse Show, 
Oceanport, N. J. 
15—Smithtown Horse Show, 
Smithtown, L. L, N. Y. 
15-16—Lake Mohawk Horse Show, Sparta, N. J. 


18-2i—Erie County Horse Show, Hamburg, N. Y. 
21-22—Bath County Horse Show Assn., 
Hot Springs, Va. 
22-30—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Wis. 
27-30—Monterey County Fair Horse Show, 
Monterey, Calif. 
28-29—Fairfield County Jr. Hunt Hose Show, 
Westport, Conn 
28-30—Tesuque Valley Horse Show, 
Santa Fe, N. M 
28-Sept. 4—Ohio State Fair Horse Show, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
29—Sun-Times-Lincoln Park Riding Assn. Horse 
Show, Chicago, Ill. 
29-30—Keswick Hunt Horse Show, Keswick, Va. 
29—-Middletown Horse Show, Middletown, N. Y. 
29-30—Weston Horse Show, Weston, W. Va. 
30—Bethlehem Horse Show, Bethlehem, Conn. 


SEPTEMBER 
2-12—Maryland State Fair Horse Show, 
Timonium, Md. 
3-13—Calif. State Fair Horse Show, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
4-6—Cumberland Horse Show, Cumberland, Md. 
5—Flemington Fair Horse Show, 
Flemington, N. J. 
5-7—Warrenton Horse Show, Warrenton, Va. 
5-7—Quentin Riding Club Horse Show, 
Quentin, Pa. 
5-8—New York State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y. 
6—Rice Farms Jr. Horse Show, Huntington, N. Y. 
-1l—Indiana State Fair Horse Show, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
7—Hickory Horse Show, Hickory, Pa. 
7-12—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, Canada. 
10-12—North Shore Horse Show, 
Stony Brook, L. L, N. Y. 
10-13—Seattle International Horse Show, 
Seattle, Wash. 
11-13—Wheeling Horse Show, Wheeling, W. Va. 
12—Cecil County Breeders’ Show, Fair Hill, Md. 
12—Moorestown Horse Show, Moorestown, N. J. 
12—Westmoreland Hunt Horse Show, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
12-13—Dunham Woods Horse Show, Wayne, Il. 
13—Lawrence Farms Horse Show, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
15-21—Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Ky. 
17-19—Piping Rock Horse Show, 
Locust Valley, L. I, N. Y. 
19-20—Chestnut Ridge Stables Horse Show, 
Hohokus, N. J. 
19-20—Delaware County Horse Show, 
Newtown Square, Pa. 
20—Watchung Hunter Show, Summit, N. J. 
21-26—Tennessee State Fair Horse Show, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
23-26—Bryn Mawr-Chester County Horse Show, 
Devon, Pa. 
25-26—Eastern States Amateur Horse Show, 
West Springfield, Mass. 
26—Hilltop Horse Show, Devon, Pa. 
26—McLean Horse Show, Greenway, Va. 
26-27—Jersey City Horse Show, Jersey City, N. J. 
26-27 (or Oct. 3-4)—Farmington Hunt Horse Show, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
27—Bedford Horse Show, Bedford, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 
3—Cooper Hospital Mart & Horse Show, 
Camden, N. J. 
3-4—Hanover Farm Horse Show, Hanover, N. J. 
4—Harrison Fall Horse Show, Harrison, N. Y. 
9-11—Montclair Horse Show, West Orange, N. J. 
11—Lancaster Fall Horse Show, Lancaster, Pa. 
10-11—Staten Island Horse Show, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
17-24—American Royal Horse Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
18—Fox Valley Farm Hunter Show, 
Glen Mills, Pa. 
24-31—Pennsylvania National Horse Show, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
25—Saddle Tree Farms Horse Show, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
30-Nov. 8—Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco, Calif 


NOVEMBER 

3-10—National Horse Show, New York, N. Y. 
13-21—Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, 

Toronto, Canada. 
13-22—Los Angeles International Horse Show, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
28-29 (or 21-22)—Boulder Brook Club Fall Horse 

Show, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

f). 





Foreign Events 





MARCH 
28-—-Grand National Steeplechase, 
Aintree, England. 


APRIL 
22-24—Olympic Horse Trials, Badminton, Emg. 
Continued on Page 29 
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Continued from Page 28 
Racing 
NOVEMBER 


27-March 14—Fair Grounds, La. 82 days. 


DECEMBER 
26-March 7—Santa Anita, Calif. 50 days. 


JANUARY 
16-March 3—Hialeah Park, Fla. 40 day: 
19-March 5—Sunshine Park, Oldsmar, Fis. 40 — 


FEBRUARY STAKES 
4—COLUMBIANA 'CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, f. & m., 


SOME ct cucb acs ecines tan enamels $15, Pegg 
4—LOS CERRITOS ’CAP, 7 f., 3 & up, f. 

CS Pr rere ree $15,00Q Added 
7—MCLENNAN 'CAP, 11, mi., 3 & up 

RIND coi heb mcaesc's ais ataak Aw tanaaiace $50,000 Added 
7—SAN MARCOS 'CAP, 1 mi., 3 & wu 

I MND dn nvins dadeccseeeanss $20,000 Added 


7—SAN FELIPE ’'CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3-yr.-olds, 

errr rrr errr $25,000 Added 
7—LOUISANA ’CAP, 11g mi., 3 & up, 

RE TOD oo n0:5.052:0:0:0:0 s0:5,0:000 $15,000 Added 
11—FLORIDA BREEDERS 6&., 3 f., 2-yr.-olds, 

Fila. foals, (FgICan) ....0000000s $15,000 Sia 
12—LINCOLN BIRTHDAY ’CAP, 6 f., 3 & u 

(Santa Anita) —.............ee00. ‘$1 5,000 "Added 
14—SAN ANTONIO ’CAP, 11% mi., 3 & up, 

CU, PAEIRD co civaceccccdtcsccses $25,000 Added 
14—EVERGLADES 'CAP, 11! mi., 3-yr.-olds, 

EEA ere rey,” $25,000 Added 
14—SANTA SUSANA, 1 1-16 mi., 3-yr.-olds, 


CR MEIND ace pccccsesateuswees $20,000 Added 
14—DEBUTANTE, 2 f., 2-yr.-olds, 

Cy ar rrr $5,000 Added 
16—PROTEUS, 2 f., 2-yr.-olds, 

Ce ID dias cdxap san eccaves $5,000 Added 
18—SAN LUIS REY, 6 f., 3-yr.-olds 

Ree 15, ry — 


18—BOUGAINVILLEA ’CAP, 1 3-16 mi., 


CEE six ian: sn va wines sis vaibiniele $15, PA ‘Added 
21—WIDENER ’CAP, 114 mi., 3 & up 

ORIEN 85 55 0 0'55 9-0:s 5 vs oe Selah ewe $100,000 Added 
21—LeCOMPTE ’CAP, 1 1-16 mi., 3 & up, 

(HOI GORA) cicsccicccvsccscus $10,000 Added 
21—SANTA ANITA DERBY, 11% mi., 3-yr.-olds, 

RRR  OTIRMD seis wn .2.0s Khas ceeee $100,000 Added 
23—WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ’CAP, 7 f., 3 & up 

UE INN is nin in0.0:0's on e'scn's einie $15, 000 Added 
25—JUVENILE ’CAP, 3 f., 2-yr.-olds, 

ED ants CNs hs asinsina Phase eee $15,000 Added 
25—DUNCAN KENNER 6&., 2 f., 2-yr.-olds, 

SED encnvcccasssesscunee $5,000 Added 
28—FLAMINGO, 14g mi., 2-yr.-olds, 

CNET bn ciercdcnsccencadsnene $100,000 Added 
28—SANTA ANITA ’CAP, 114 mi., 3 & up, 

0 Re rrr $100,000 — 
28—A. B. LETELLIER MEM., 1 1-16 mi., 3 & u 

CIE TRON iicdivisinsasrasaccees $1 15, os ‘Added 

MARCH 
4-April 21—Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla. 
42 days. 


10-May 9—Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 45 days. 
27-April 17—Southern Maryland Agricultural 
Association, Bowie, Md. 18 days. 


APRIL 
18-May 2—Maryland State Fair, Incorporated, 
Laurel, Md. 13 days. 
25-May 16—Sportsman’s Park, Cicero, Ill. 19 days. 


MAY 
4-16—The Maryland Jockey Club, Pimlico, Md. 


12 days. 

12-July 18—Hollywood Park, Inglewood, Calif. 
50 days. 

18-June 20—Lincoln Fields at Hawthorne, 
Cicero, Ill. 30 days. 

20-30—Harford County Fair Association, Inc., 
Bel Air, Md. 10 days. 

21-July 4—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Il. 


33 days. 
JUNE 
22-Aug. 1—Arlington Park, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
36 days. 
JULY 
23-Sept. 7—Del Mar, Del Mar, Calif. 40 days. 
AUGUST 
3-Sept. 7—Washington Park, Homewood, III. 
31 days. 


4-18; 11-15—Cumberland Fair Association, 
Cumberland, Md. 10 days. 

7-Sept. 7—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Ill. 
23 days. 

18-22; 25-29—Agricultural and Mechanical Associ- 
ation of Washington Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


10 days. 
SEPTEMBER 
2-12—Md. State Fair and Agricultural Society of 
Baltimore Co., Timonium, Md. 10 days. 
8-Oct. 17—Hawthorne Park, Cicero, Ill. 35 days. 
9-Sept. 12—Fairmount Park, Collinsville, Ill. 


4 days. 

14-Oct. 29—Golden Gates Field, Albany, Calif. 
40 days. 

16-26—Southern Md. Agricultural Fair Association, 
Inc., Marlboro, Md. 10 days. 


OCTOBER 
1-24—The Md. Jockey Club, Pimlico, Md. 
21 days. . 


RACING 


19-Oct. 31—Sportsman’s Park, Cicero, Ill. 12 days. 
26-Nov. 17—Md. State Fair, Inc., Laurel, Md. 


20 days. 
31-Dec. 16—Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif. 
40 days. 
NOVEMBER 
18-Dec. 5—Southern Md. Agricultural Assaciation, 
Bowie, Md. 16 days. 
f). 





Hunt Meetings 


MARCH 


21—Stoneybrook Race Meeting, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


APRIL 
4—Carolina Cup, Camden, S. C. 
11—Deep Run Hunt Club Races, Richmond, Va. 
11—My Lady’s Manor Pt.-to-Pt., Monkton, Md. 
18—Middleburg Hunt Race Assn., Middleburg, Va. 
18—Grand National Pt.-to-Pt., Butler, Md. 
25—Block House Hunt Races, Tryon, N. C. 
25—Maryland Hunt Cup Assn., Glyndon, Md. 


MAY 

2—Virginia Gold Cup Assn., Warrenton, Va. 
9—Iroquois Mem. Steeplechase, Nashville, Tenn. 
9—Radnor Hunt Club, Malvern, Pa. 
16—Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, Media, Pa. 
23—Adjacent Hunts Race Meeting, Harrison, N. Y. 

(Subject to approval of N. Y. Racing Com.) 
23—Oxmoor ’Chase Meeting, Louisville, Ky. 


JUNE 
13—Royalton 'Chase Assn., Zionsville, Ind.. 
f}. 





Point-to-Points 


MARCH 

14—Rappahannock Hunt Point-to-Point, 
Washington, Va. 

21—Warrenton Hunt Old-Fashioned Pt.-to-Pt. and 
Champion Hunter Trials of Virginia, 
Warrenton, Va. 

28—Piedmont Hunt Pt.-to-Pt., Upperville, Va. 

28—Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds Point-to- 
Point, Unionville, Pa. 


APRIL 
4—Blue Ridge Hunt Pt.-to-Pt., Berryville, Va. 





Hunter Trials 


FEBRUARY 
18—Moore County Hounds Hunter Trials, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


MARCH 
11—Harkaway Hunter Trials, Warrenton, Va. 
18—Middleburg Hunt Hunter Trials, 
Middleburg, Va. 


APRIL 
4—Farmington Hunt Hunter Trials, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
4—Jr. Beaufort Hunt Hunter Trials, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Horse Shows 
Continued from Page 22 





Pond, hunters and jumpers, hunter seat, equita- 
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Res.: Androcles, Dr. and Mrs. Jordan Woodcock. 
JUMPER CH.: Royal Knight, Harry D. Ryan. 
Res.: Mr. Bedford. 
HORSEMANSHIP, hunter seat, CH.: Billie Eadie. 
Res.: Kathie Daly. 
JUNIOR DIVISION CH.: Gino-Lynn, Raymond 
Walsh. 
Res.: Skippy, Junior Essex Troop. 


SUMMARIES 
January 17 
Junior open jumpers—l. Skippy, Junior Essex 
Troop; 2. G. Junior, Mrs. F. W. Janssen; 3. Small 
Change, Brook Run Stables; 4. Plea O’Doom, 
Peggy Benz, Agt.; 5. Tan Bark, Oakland Military 
Academy; 6. Pebble Hill, Barbara Friedemann. 


Open hunter seat—1l. Billie Eadie; 2. Kathie 
Daly; 3. Kathy Copps; 4. Lois E. Callahan; 5. 
Cadet Bob Boal 6. Patty Read. 


Maiden hunter seat—1. Bonnie McCree; 2. G. M. 
Converse; 3. Betsy Ann Millmann; 4. Cadet Sst. 
Rothard@, 5. Peter Briggs; 6. Jack Hanf. 


Junior working hunters—1. Gino-Lynn; 2. Bam- 
bina, Billie Eadie; 3. Small Change; 4. Gay Streak, 
Bonnie McCree; 5. G. Junior; 6. Kheyra, Ann C. 
Voorhees. 


Novice hunter seat—1. Barbara Friedemann; 2. 
Billy Heller; 3. Betsy Ann Millmann; 4. George 
M. Converse; 5. Peter Briggs; 6. Cadet Fred 
Edward. 


Limit hunter seat—l. Barbara Friedemann; 2. 
Billy Heller; 3. Kathy Copps; 4. Bonnie McCree; 
5. George M. Converse; 6. Jack Hanf. 


Working hunters—1. Heads Up; 2. Androcles; 3. 
Gino-Lynn; 4. Silver Glow, Glow Stables. 


The Olympia, ridden by juniors—1. Deuces Wild, 
Junior Essex Troop 2. Misty Miss, Lois E. Calla- 
han; 3. Gray Dawn, New York Military Academy; 
4. Tan Bark; 5. Countess, Cadet Ralph Fry; 6. 
Sinbad, Patty Hennessy. 

AHSA hunting seat—1. Billie Eadie; 2. Raymond 
Walsh; 3. Kathie Daly; 4. Ann C. Voorhees; 5. 
Patty Hennessy; 6. Lois E. Callahan. 

Limit jumpers—1. Canadian Capers, Chado Farm; 
2. Newsboy, Highfields Farm Stables; 3. Skippy; 
4. Sky Scraper, Castle Hill Farm. 

Handy hunters—1. Lovely Cottage, Harry D. 
Ryan; 2. Heads Up; 3. Gold Tar, John Morris; 
4. Topper, New York Military Academy. 

Open jumpers—1l. Royal Knight; 2. Rimrack, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Haymond; 3. Jack o’Lantern, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Haymond; 3. Furlough, Oakland 
Military Academy. 

Working hunters—1. Kheyra; 2. Heads Up; 3. 
Bambina; 4. Silver Glow. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Royal Knight; 2. Jack 
o’Lantern; 3. Little David, Brook Run Stables; 
4. Lad o’War, Shannon Stables. 


January 18 

ASPCA horsemanship event—l. Billie Eadie; 2. 
Kathie Daly; 3. Jimmy Lee; 4. Bonnie McCree; 
5. Lois Callahan; 6. Cadet Ralph Fry 

Open jumpers—1l. Mr. Bedford; 2. Lad o’War; 3. 
Jack o’Lantern; 4. Royal Knight. 

N. J. SPCA hunting seat—1. Kathie Daly; 2. 
Patty Read; 3. Patricia Scully; 4. Lois E. Calla- 
han; 5. Patty Hennessy; 6. Raymond Walsh. 

Working hunter hacks—1. Silver Glow; 2. And- 
rocles; 3. Gold Tar; 4. Gay Streak. 

$100 jumper stake—1. Royal Knight; 2. Mr. Bed- 
ford; 3. Lad o’War; 4. Rimrack. 

Junior military equitation — 1. Cadet 2nd Lt. 
D. A. Johnson; 2. Cadet Bob Boal; 3. Cadet Ist 
Lt. P. Chase; 4. Cadet Bobby Ranges; 5. Cadet 
Ralph Fry; 6. Cadet Pfc. Donald. Bovais. 

$100 working hunter stake—1. G. Junior; 2. And- 
rocles; 3. Heads Up; 4. Javelin, Mrs. Thomas 
Forman. 

Knock-down-and-out — 1. My Folly, R. Dean 


tion. 
WORKING HUNTER CH.: Heads Up, Susan Messner; 2. Mr. Bedford; 3. Jack o’Lantern; 4. 
Findlay. Lad o’War. 











THE MOUNT SALEM. 
Open race for ladies. 
THE MOUNT MARSHALL. 


THE BEN VENUE. 


Washington, Va. 





RAPPAHANNOCK HUNT 
POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


“Leeway Farm”, Washington, Va. 


Saturday, March 14, 1953 - 1:00 P. M. 


Catch weights. 
Open race for gentlemen. Minimum weight 175 lbs. About 3 an 


Open race for gentlemen. Minimum weight 200 lbs. About 3 miles. 


THE COLONEL RICHARDS MEMORIAL. 
Open race. For Junior riders who have not reached their 18th 


birthday. Catch weights. About 2 miles. 
For information call or write: 


Mrs. John R. DeBergh, Secretary 


About 212 miles. 


Phone: 2604 
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Annual Pony Show 


Continued from Page 25 


show grounds, and then only so that 
the ponies can be paraded and judged. 
They are completely docile and evi- 
dence a gentleness that can only be ap- 
preciated if one had seen them taken 
captive a day or two before. 

About the show grounds, the major- 
ity of the people are native Conne- 
mara folk, speaking the aged Gaelic 
tongue. Both the men and the women 
wear homespuns. The women’s clothes 
are dyed brilliant colors, but the men’s 
are white, or what used to be white be- 
fore the elements turned them grey. 
Their clothes are woven from natural, 
coarse wool, which accounts for the 
lack of color. 

All have an intense interest in the 
show, for practically all have a pony 
or more for sale. Sales are conducted 
after the judging and awarding of priz- 
es for the best yearling, mare, foal, 
stallion, etc. There are also class 
prizes. 

The principal buyers are dealers, 
who will ship the ponies cross channel 
to England, where they will be sold to 
riding schools for youngsters and to 
English gentry who have young family 
members. The buying and selling is 
done by private treaty, not auction, and 
there is the usual dickering and argu- 
ing that accompanies the sale of any 
type animal in Ireland. 

Buyers always favor the Connemara 
pony that stands on fairly short legs. 
They pay between 100 and 125 dollars 
for the average pony. 

The Connemara Pony Show is an an- 
nual affair, but its site is not fixed. It 
is held in various villages and towns 
from year to year, depending upon 
where the animals appear most con- 
gregated that year. Clifden, however, 
is a favorite site, because it provides 
the best facilities to be found in rural 
Connemara. 


Clifden is the theoretial capital of 
Connemara and is known as the next 
parish to America. “Step into the 
water,” say the natives, ‘‘and the next 
bit of land is the United States.”’ They 
look upon the pony show as a time 
when “East meets West’’. The East is 
Dublin, England and even the United 
States. The West is their own Gael- 
tatch district. 





0 
Vv 


Ramapo Polo 


Continued from Page 27 


to capitalize on numerous scoring 
chances. 

Led by Phil Brady’s 6-goal output 
and a 2-year-old allowance at the start, 
a Squadron A trio turned back the 
Manhattan Polo Club, 13-8, in the non- 
tournament match that opened the pro- 
gram. Squadron A unfolded a late 
rush to gain the verdict. 

Brady scored twice in each of the 
last two periods and set up several 
goals for his teammates, Alan Craw- 
ford and Joe Schwartz. Phil Iglehart 
and Bill McMath turned in strong 
games for Manhattan, each scoring 3 
times. Charles Whitney rode at No. 1 
for Manhattan. 

The league triumph was the second 
in as many starts for the NYAC trios, 
while the setback was the second in four 
circuit outings for Ramapo. 

Bill Nicholls is one of four Ameri- 
can players who went to Bogota, Colum- 


bia, to play in international outdoor 
polo competition. The others are George 
C. Sherman, Jr., president of the In- 
door Polo Association of America; Jack 
Ivory of Detroit and Clarence C. 
(Buddy) Combs, only ten-goaler in- 


doors. 
0 
Vv 





Dressage Clinic 
Continued from Page 20 


flexion and the need for flexion to in- 
still obedience. Then work on the 
trot, collected ordinary and extended, 
emphasizing how the rider develops the 
horse to the proper brilliance. Coupl- 
ed with this, the simple figures and 
movements required in the three-day 
dressage test were explained, demon- 
strated and applied. Other sessions 
went on to the simpler lateral move- 
ments such as the shoulder in and two 
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track. Emphasis was always to insure 
that the rider knew first what was 
actually desired in the movement, its 
value in the general scheme, and most 
important, just how to apply the cor- 
rect aids so that they could at their 
leisure, work toward the proper goal. 
We have forwarded this information 
on to offer it to others who might be 
interested in starting a similar clinic. 
The main idea is to sell the idea of 
improving and then offer a logical suc- 
cessful European system to accomplish 
this mission. The ultimate aim, of 
course, is to raise our equitation stand- 
ards in the U. S. so that everyone will 
have the pleasure of participating in 
a much more interesting sport than is 
currently offered. When we have ac- 
tually won the average rider over to 
this technique our successful participa- 
tion in Olympic and International con- 
tests will have taken care of itself. 





CLASSIFIEDS 


All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 
insertion: $5.00; 20c per word up to 35 words; 15c all additional words. 
and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. 


preceding publication. 


Minimum charge per 
Add $1.00 if name is withheld 
No classifieds accepted after Thursday week 





For Sale 


HORSES 


Timber prospect, handsome brown 
Thoroughbred gelding, registered, 16.0 
hands, 8 years old. Guaranteed sound, 
excellent conformation, no blemishes. 
Winner at Ligonier, price $1,000. J. J. 
Sheehan, 4416 Yuma Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2-6-2t pd. 





Bay gelding, by Barred Umber, 6 
years, 16.0 hands up to weight. Has 
been hunted, good jumper, excellent 
show prospect, can be seen at Grover 
Vandevender, Charlottesville, Va. 

2-6-2t che. 





Thoroughbred chestnut mare with 
papers, 16.1. Hunted three seasons with 
snaffle. For information contact: Gros- 
se Pointe Hunt Club, 655 Cook Road, 
Grosse Pointe, 30 Michigan. it chg. 





A real bargain for hunt clubs, schools, 
camps, or dealers. Must sell 4 geld- 
ings and 1 mare 16.0 to 17.2 hands, 6 
to 10 years old with complete equip- 
ment for each including halter, blanket; 
saddle, bridle and martingale. Horses 
and tack servicably sound and safe for 
cross country hacking, jumping and 
hunting. All have hunted the 1952 
season over fences up to 4 feet with the 
Bridlespur Hunt in St. Louis. $2,000. 
will buy the five head and tack. Con- 
tact Otis Brown, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
Phone: Terry Hill 3-5812. 1t chg. 





DONKEYS 


Sicilian donkeys. Make wonderful 
pets and mascots. Very gentle for 
children. For information write to 
Box 36, Blue Bell, Montgomery County, 
Penna. 1t pd. 





DOGS 
Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 
96. Upperville, Virginia. it. 
HAY 


Good alfalfa hay. Limestone Farm, 
Berryville, Va. Phone: 152-W-4. 1t pd. 





NAME PLATES 


Engraved halter name plates, one 
line $1.75, two lines $2.00 postpaid. O. 
L. Nyberg, Saddler, 604 York Rd., Tow- 
son 4, Md. 1-9-tf. ch. 





Wanted 


POSITION 


Working farm manager experienced 
in breeding, foaling, feeding, care of 
any cripples. Farm machinery and cat- 
tle. Grass and small grains. Box FB, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1t pd. 





VAN 


Six or eight-horse van, either straight 
job or semi-trailer. Must be in good 
condition and ready to go. Mail full par- 
ticulars (size, length, number of stalls 
and type of ramp) including picture to 
George W. Jayne, 4431 Cumberland 
Avenue, Norwood Park 31, Illinois or 
phone Gladstone 3-4100. 1-23-2-6 2t ch 





HUNTSMAN 


Kennel Huntsman—list Whipper-in 
(Foxhounds). Position open on or be- 
fore April 1st. Write giving previous 
employment, with dates to Box JE, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1-16 to 3-1 c. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 


DONKEYS 


Sicilian donkey, safe for small chil- 
dren. Please give price, age and all par- 
ticulars. N. P. Bate, Triple Brook Farm, 
Box 499, R. D. 2 Matawan, N. J. 

1-16-tf chg. 














Friday, February 6, 1953 


News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 6 
375. His first foals reach the races this 
year. 

Kentucky To Oklahoma 

Blue Pair, formerly located at J. L. 

Cleveland’s Mintwood Farm, Lexington, 
Ky., has been moved to Fred B. 
Koontz’s Paulfred Farm, Tulsa, Okla. 
Blue Pair, half-brother, by Pairbypair, 
to the Mexican champion Don Rebelde, 
was never unplaced at 2. He equaled 
the Suffolk Downs record of 1:05 1-5 
in the 5 1-2 furlong Mayflower; and 
also won the Myles Standish and Derby 
Trial Stakes, and Constitution Handi- 
cap. His best foal has been the Cana- 
dian-raced Elmwood Pair. 


Gift Mare 


Mrs. Sally Waldheim of St. Louis 


gave her husband, Millard A. Wald- 
heim, a mare for Christmas. The mare, 
Windsor Whisper, was bought at the 
Sales 


Newmarket in December. A 


daughter of Windsor Slipper—Inkling, 
by Son-in-Law, she is in foal to Nim- 
bus; and will be bred to Owen Tudor 
before coming to Mr. Waldheim’s 
Bwamazon Farm, [nc., Winchester, Ky. 


Mare Sales 

Incense, young half-sister, by *Mah- 
moud, to the Fashion and Autumn Day 
Stakes winner Rare Perfume, has been 
pought by Ira Drymon and Joe C. Metz 
from Jack W. Denis of Nashville and 
Brentwood, Tenn. The mare is in foal 
to Polynesian. Messrs. Drymon and 
Metz are partners in the Drymon-Metz 
Farm on the Lane Allen Road outside 
Lexington, Ky. 


C. V. Whitney has sold Mushroom, a 
daughter of Peace Chance—Flyatit, by 
Peter Pan, to KE. Barry Ryan, owner of 
Normandy Farm on Elmendorf Drive 
at Lexington. The mare is in foal to 
*Mahmoud. 


Gilpin’s Kentmere Farm, 
Boyce, Va., has sold Infinite Girl, a 
daughter of Inifinite—Faculty, by 
*Swift and Sure, to A. L. Cooper of 
Dayton, Ohio. The mare, in foal to 
Revoked, is quartered at W. R. Estill’s 
Elmwood Farm on the Winchester Pike 
outside Lexington. 


Tyson 





VALDINA ORPHAN. 


BREEDING 


Breeders and Bankers 

Charles A. Asbury, owner of Hedge- 
wood Farm on the Cleveland Road out- 
side Lexington, Ky., has been elected a 
director of the Bank of Commerce at 
Lexington. Two other Lexington breed- 
ers, W. R. Estill and Hal Price Headley, 
are on the poard of directors of the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Estill operates Elmwood 
Farm on the Winchester Pike, while 
Mr. Headley runs Beaumont Farm on 
the Harrodsburg Pike. 


John White 

John H. White, owner of Herbert 
Stud, Hopkinsville, Ky., died recently 
at the age of 78. He had been breeding 
horses for over a quarter of a century. 
Stakes winners from Herbert Stud in- 
clude Anaconda, Damay, Bivelyn Rolls, 
Johnny J., Rodes K. and The Heathen. 
Among his surviving sons are Cy F. 
White, owner of Elsmeade Farm, Lex- 
ington; and George C. White, an owner 
and trainer. A nephew, Charles B. 
“Butch” White, is a horse-farm mana- 











(Mileo Photo) 


ger well known in both Kentucky and 
California. 


Claiborne Calendar 
A. B. Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, 
Paris, Ky., has distributed to friends 
and clients its 1953 desk calendar, with 
a dozen most attractive farm photos by 
S. Collier. 


Jonabell’s New Stallions 

Among the mares booked to Stone 
Age for his first stud season are two 
“championship dams’: John A. Bell 
Jr.’s Dark Display, dam of Battlefield, 
champion 2-year-old colt of 1950; and 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s The Schemer, 
dam of Conniver, champion handicap 
mare of 1948. Stone Age, stakes-win- 
ning son of *Bahram—Petrify, by Iden- 
tify, is owned by Messrs. Bell and Van- 
derbilt; and stands at Mr. Bell’s Jona- 
bell Stables, Lexington, Ky. . 

Rokeby Stable’s County Delight, the 
other new stallion at Jonabell this year, 
has a pook ‘full and overflowing,’’ re- 
ports Manager John A. Bell III. 


Citation’s First 
Citation’s first foal is a filly out of 
Flitaway, half-sister, by *Blenheim II, 
to The Diver. This daughter of the 
world’s richest Thoroughbred was foal- 
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ed, not at Citation’s home, Calumet 
Farm, Lexington, Ky.; but at A. B. 
Hancock’s Claiborne Farm, Paris, where 
Flitaway is boarded by B. G. Byars of 
Tyler, Texas. The cross of Citation’s 
sire Bull Lea with *Blenheim II mares 
has given Calumet some of its ablest 
runners, including Citation’s great con- 
temporary Coaltown. 


Kentucky 
Phipps Fillies 

Among Ogden Phipps’ 2-year-olds 
this season are daughters of two rivals 
of nearly two decades ago, Black Helen 
and Bloodroot. The two ran one-two for 
the late Colonel B. R. Bradley’s Idle 
Hour Stock Farm in the Coaching Club 
American Oaks and Maryland Handi- 
cap. Black Helen also won the Florida 
and American Derbies; while Blood- 
root’s other stakes placings included a 
2nd in the Bahamas ’Cap and a 3rd in 
the Arlington Classic. Bloodroot, dam of 
the stakes victors By Conscript, Bric A 
Bac, Be Faithful, Bimlette and Ances- 
tor, has a Shut Out juvenile filly named 
Errorless. This is her last foal; the 
mare was destroyed last summer. Black 
Helen, grandam of the stakes winners 
But Why Not, Oedipus and Renew, has 
a Polynesian juvenile miss called Out- 
cross. Most of Black Helen’s offspring 
have taken after their dam in appear- 
ance, but this one resembles Polynesian 
a good deal. 

‘“‘We have hopes for her,’’ says Cy 
White, owner of Elsmeade Farm, Lex- 
ington, where the two mares have been 
boarded since Mr. Phipps got them in 
the breakup of Idle Hour. 


Asbury’s Pond 

Dr. Eslie Asbury, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
surgeon and preeder, recently com- 
pleted a 560,000-gallon pond on _ his 
Forest Retreat Farm, Carlisle. The 
pond, pehind a 28-foot dam, is 22 feet 
deep; covers two acres; and drains a 
13-acre watershed. How about stocking 
it with bass, Doc? 


June Move Planned 
Grant A. Dorland, owner of Rose- 
land Farms, Lexington, is completing 
“what I hope will prove to be an at- 
tractive ranch-type house” on his lar- 
ger No. 2 farm; and plans to move 
from the smaller No. 1 farm in June. 


“Colt” A Gelding 

Greentree Stable’s Straight Face, 
winner of the Breeders’ Futurity and 
Kentucky Jockey Club Stezkes last fall, 
has usually been listed as a colt. But 
the son of Count Fleet—Expression, by 
The Porter, was gelded before he left 
Greentree Stud, [Inc., according to 
Clarkson Beard, Manager of the Whit- 
ney-Payson ‘reeding establishment at 
Lexington. 


Bargain Broomstick 

Broomstick, the last stallion before 
Bull Lea to head the sire list three 
straight seasons (1913-15), was sold 
in utero for $300 at a livery stable on 
the present site of the Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington. 

More First Foals 

Coaltown’s first. foal is a grey colt 
out of Crystal, by *Belfonds. This son 
of the $415,675 earner is also the first 
1953 foal at Mrs. Gene Markey’s Calu- 
met Farm on the Versailles Pike out- 
side Lexington, where Coaltown stands. 
Crystal will be bred to Faultless this 
season. 

Ky. Colonel’s first foal is a bay colt 
from Anne Qdette, a mare owned by 
William Clark. Joe A. Goodwin’s record- 
smashing son of Balladier—Minstre- 
lette, by *Royal Minstrel, stands at Mrs. 

Continued on Page 34 
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Sedgefield Hunt 


Continued from Page 24 


fires, refreshments and hunting songs 
led by a capable guitar player, soon 
had the group warmed up. The Ben 
Cones, with their teenage daughter 
Ann, who hunts regularly, were hosts 
at a wonderful cocktail party and buf- 
fet dinner following one of our best 
hunts of the season on New Year’s Day. 

As to a few of our best days follow- 
ing « dry fall with poor scenting con- 
ditions: 

Wednesday, December 17—A small 
Field met in the early afternoon at the 
kennels and headed through Dillards’ 
for the old gold mine. The going was 
heavy and the prospects looked poor for 
an exciting afternoon, but the situation 
changed quickly. In the bottoms near 
Merritts’ where a red fox can usually be 
found but is reluctant to leave, the 
whole pack opened at once. Before we 
could pick up the reins, we had headed 
south for Wileys’ and Mitchells’ to the 
best tune heard all the year. It was one 
of those days when hearing is good. 


HUNTING 


built for our sport. The real run lasted 
only 30 minutes, and we were fortun- 
ate that the fox went to ground as we 
were running out of paneled country 
and would have been lost from there on. 

Thursday, January 1—Hounds were 
out on Tuesday and Saturday of Christ- 
mas week, and the spirit was high. Suf- 
ficient sport was provided considering 
the many other activities of the season, 
but the one they all liked was New 
Year’s Day. It was again the fox from 
the bottoms near the old gold mine, and 
the route was similar to the one report- 
ed above on December 7, but the crowd 
was here this day and this fox almost 
lost his brush. Hound work was superb 
as three times he circled through big 
woods on Clark’s where there must 
have been three different parties of 
rabbit hunters. The pack worked it out 
every time without losing too much 
ground and were soon boiling again. 
As they were going through Groomes’ 
for the third time and approaching the 
dirt road home, we realized that 2 
hours had passed and the sun was go- 
ing down. We rarely ever whip a pack 
off here as game is not too plentiful 





Those young Walkers entered this sea- 
son really have voices. The heavy going 
cost my horse a shoe, but I could still 
hear hounds circling for a half hour 
after I had pulled up. Huntsman Tho- 
mas saw that it was going to be a long 
night for him; so, about dark, he ex- 
changed his grey horse for the hound 
truck and had the pack retrieved by 
10:00 p. m. 

Saturday, December 20—A_ good 
Field turned out for the second meet 
in the north country. Some vanned and 
some hacked the 8 miles. Hounds were 
cast around the lake at Dan Whittak- 
er’s farm and worked slowly on a cold 
trail on north through Davis’ and into 
the Deep River lowlands. At this point, 
a few weeks previous, the pack and 
Field had split on two foxes and got 
back together again at Kennedy’s bar- 
becue in mid-afternoon. This didn’t 
happen today, however, as pretty soon 
hounds began to warm up on this fox 
and he headed south. Only Huntsman 
Thomas and Field Master of the day 
Whittaker knew the country from there 
on, and hounds were really flying. The 
trail led through dense cover, but we 
were able to stay with hounds—thanks 
to old trails, cleared years ago on all 
leased property of Clarence Mackay, 
and new upstanding fences recently 


and hounds are tiring a fox, we want 
them to know that that’s what we feed 
them for, but Tommie had just reported 
a broken axle on the hound truck. We 
hated to think of him in the woods with 
our popular young whipper-in, David 
Dillard, trying to blow in hounds while 
we were enjoying the hospitality of the 
Cones at the Embassy Club. We stop- 
ped all but two persistent couple and 
moved quickly up the road and learned 
later that these two couple denned the 
fox in tile near the gold course. If we 
had only known, he would have piloted 
us almost home.—N. M. A. 
0 





BATTLE CREEK 
HUNT 


Battle Creek, , 
Michigan. 

Established 1929. 
Recognized 1934. 





The Battle Creek Hunt Club was host 
to the Waterloo Hunt of Jackson in 
November. It was a good crisp hunting 
day and we were out over 2 hours. 


Lewis Sarvis is Joint-M. F. H. of 
Battle Creek along with Col. Ted Cheff 
of Holland. Col. Cheff, unfortunately, 
was not with us the day of the joint- 
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meet as he had a serious spill the week 
before. He is recovering very nicely 
now. He was an absent host for a very 
lovely breakfast after the hunt which 
was held in the club room at the end 
of the large arena. 


Battle Creek is a very busy horse 
center now. Over 50 new pupils have 
taken up riding and have planned a 
series of schooling shows. 

The hunt is gaining new riders as 
Max Bonham has several people started 
jumping now who never did before, 
and some have already hunted. Hounds 
have been out every week-end all win- 
ter and a drag has not been laid since 
the first of December. There seem to be 
plenty of fox in the neighborhood and 
this being a hilly, sandy country, the 
footing is ideal.—Mid-West 
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SEWICKLEY HUNT 


Sewickley, 

Pennsylvania. 

Established 1922. 
Reeognized 1924. ® 





The Sewickley Hunt started their 
28th season with a working pack of 13 
couple and an entry of 7 1-2 couple of 
home-bred Penn-Marydel puppies. 

Under the capable handling of the 
huntsman, Harry B. Black, all young 
hounds have entered to their work 
honoring the cry of more experienced 
kennel-mates. The voice of this Penn- 
Marydel pack has echoed through the 
countryside bringing comment from 
landowners and fox-hunters far and 
wide. 

The Joint-Masters, F. E. Richardson, 
Jr. and Mrs. Harton S. Semple, both 
with new mounts, feel this season is 
one to be long remembered. The wea- 
ther was responsible for calling only 
one hunt off. The hunting and gun- 
ning ban kept us kennel-bound for two 
days otherwise hounds have gone out 
regularly every Wednesday and Satur- 
day. They have run well and hunted 
hard giving the honorary whippers-in, 
J. O. Flower, Miss Christine Metcalf 
and Miss Anne Binney very little trou- 
ble and the members an excellent sea- 
son. 
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(Mullen Photo) 
LEAVING KENNELS—AL. to r.): Joint- 
M.F.H. F. E. Richardson, Jr., Hunts- 
man Harry B. Black and F. E. Richard- 
son III. 
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ROMBOUT HUNT 


Poughkeepsie, 

New York. 
Established 1925, 1929. 
Recognized 1931. 





Friday, January 16 
Dear Dot, 


I marvelled at your strength of char- 
acter as you left here to pursue your 
various jobs and activities in New York 
when you could very well see that the 
sun was shining, the temperature rising 
into the forties, and not a breath of 
wind stirred, especially, after having 
had three days of hard crusted snow so 
that the straw ring we made around the 
barn was the only possible place to 
work the horses. 

Well, my dear, this is what you miss- 
ed. Forgive me if [ tell you with a small 
amount of smug pride. 

We met at Bill Kay’s farm at 1 P. M. 
the northern part of our hunting coun- 
try. There were ten of us hunting: Betty 
Carpenter, Hal Lewis (both driving up 
from New York, Dick Meyer, Bill and 
Meg Kay, Bob McGusty, Bill Schermer- 
horn, Mal Grahame, the Master and act- 
ing huntsman, and as you know, Jack 
and I. 

Some wore Alpaca coats thinking it 
would cool off later. The temperature, 
however, soared into the fifties as the 
day went on. They were indeed hot as 
well you can imagine. 

Drawing south through Kays, Tom- 
kins, and Smiths, I’ll admit, we drew 
blank and the fox tracks were conspic- 
uous in their absence. Hounds too, seem- 
ed disinterested. I myself felt we were 
only out for a lovely ride. Indeed it was 
that! The sun was so bright reflecting 
on the snow it almost hurt your eyes. 
The snow was soft on top with a firm 
base which made ordinarily rough fields 
and paths smooth and level. 

Later in the day as we drew from 
John Reeds north we heard Dick Meyer 
tally ho. He had viewed a big dog fox. 
The hounds were on it in no time. We 
galloped through Peck’s woods and 
across Hubner’s fields, where they 
checked momentarily, then on to the 
top of Hewlett’s hill, down Fimmer- 
man’s fields, east into Tokar’s orchard, 
where they hesitated a moment. Off 
again they went in full cry over Gretna 
Road to Smith’s cover, then out the 
other side across his fields where they 
turned north through Fravises farm, 
across Travis farm, on through his pas- 
ture to Bob Smiths (a different Smith), 
across Netherwood Road and west into 
Horton’s swamp. 

Three of us had gone through Smith’s 
barnyard where we wasted time open- 
ing his gate. I thought Bill Schermer- 
horn would pull the hinges off in his 
frenzy but luckily Smith’s kind stable- 
man came out saying, “Now take your 
time’’. “‘Time,’’ we replied, ‘‘is what we 
haven’t got”. We dashed down his lane 
to the open fields put I heard him yell 
at us and looked up to see the hounds 
streaming up Horton’s hill giving great 
music. The others had gone righthanded 
down the road to Hortons and had view- 
ed the fox go up the hill. No time for 
us to go back, we dashed down the 
hill, then cut west through the edge of 
the swamp and up that long hill of Hor- 
tons which looks like the top of the 
world. Thank goodness they checked. 
We needed a preather. We didn’t have 
time to admire the view because they 
were off again heading for Bob Mc- 
Gusty’s farm which is just across Mar- 
shall Road. 
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Here we spread out like the start of 
a steeplechase and raced across those 
beautiful fields with natural live fences 
of stone wall and the Catskill Moun- 
tains lying straight ahead on the hori- 
zon. The hounds, well packed, were 
working right in front of us. What a 
sight! Side glances to each other re- 
vealed the ecstacy we all felt. On we 
went through the woods north of Bob’s 
farm where the hounds worked slowly 
but surely and all the time in our 
sight. We came out into open country 
still headed straight north which we 
covered slowly on out to Ruskey Lane. 


Somewhere along the way, Meg Kay 
got a snowball on the nose from the 
foot of the horse in front of her. She 
swears it had a shoe wrapped up in it 
and her nose had a decided list to star- 
board. There was a shoe lost off that 
horse too, but she won’t believe that it 
was a front shoe. Though blinded with 
tears she had no intention of pulling 
out. 


At Ruskey Lane our panelled coun- 
try ends. We saw them go north 
through the Burr farm. We could have 
worked our way through those next 
fields, as it is a natural stonewall coun- 
try with no cultivated fields. Feeling, 
however, that they might swing east or 
west we took to Quaker Lane on the 
west side of the cover. Here we could 
see them working parallel to us for sev- 
eral miles to the next crossroad, which 
is in the township of Clinton. Here we 
cut into some fields where we were in 
front of the hounds. With sickening 
realization we knew we must take them 
off the line. It was getting dark and 
our chances of staying with them were 
growing less. It had been an eight mile 
point and many more as hounds ran. 


Were we satisfied? I wonder. Reluc- 


tantly we blew them in and praised 
them for their good work. We had start- 
ed with nine couple of hounds. We piled 
eight and a half into Bill Kay’s nice 
station wagon. It listed perilously to the 
rear. The last one was picked up on 
Ruskey Lane, where he peing old, had 
evidently tired. 

Gratefully, we thought of Homer 
Gray, who had developed this good 
pack. Would that he could have been 
with us today. 

Give my love to the city, but keep it 
down there. 

Love, 
Kate 





ROCKY FORK- 
HEADLEY HUNT 
Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Merged 1940. 
Recognized 1940. 





On Saturday, November 29, 1952, 
Rocky Fork Headley Hunt held a Bless- 
ing of the Hunt for the first time since 
the merging of Rocky Fork Hunt and 
Headley Hunt. In 1934 Rocky Fork 
held a Blessing—however, very few 
who were hunting at that time are still 
in the saddle today. So for most of us 
it was our first Blessing. Our Master, 
Edward Durell, and Mrs. W. E. Rey- 
nolds, honorary hunt secretary, are two 
who were hunting them and are still 
hunting regularly. Several of the hill- 
toppers this year were avid enthusiasts 
back in 1934. 

It was a clear, cold day when hounds 
left the kennels at 1 P. M. and proceed- 
ed up the winding drive towards the 
club house. Hilltoppers lined both sides 
of the road as the club was neared. The 
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Field fell in behind and when the club 
steps were reached formed a V with the 
point towards the Reverend Robert E. 
Leake who officiated. Hounds were 
brought into the center and the service 
began, preceded by a short history of 
the traditions behind this ceremony. 
Assisting Reverend Leake was Mike 
Harrison, son of W. C. Harrison, honor- 
ary huntsman, and himself an enthusi- 
astic hunter. The ceremony was very 
impressive—horses and hounds  be- 
haved beautifully. 

Among those blessed were the staff, 
Edward Durell, W. C. Harrison, Bob 
Tornes, Kenneth White and Patricia 
Horst, and the following members of 
the Field: Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Rey- 
nolds, Betty Kallies, Charlotte Fillin- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Brown, Mar- 
ilyn Michel, Jack Davis, Mitzi Tim- 
mons, Mildred Scheaf, Carol Scheaf, 
Annabet Rector, Sara Stoneman, Den- 
nis O’Keefe, Kay Allen, Babbette Mc- 
Dowell and Bud Knowlton. 

It is interesting to note that in addi- 
tion to Mr. Durell there were four form- 
er ex-masters present at the ceremony, 
W. C. Harrison, Trafford Tallmadge, 
M. G. Woodhull and W. M. Summer. 

Hounds were cast about 2:30 follow- 
ing the Blessing. However they drew 
blank, one of the few blank days this 
year. Due to the lateness in the day the 
country had been well scoured by rabbit 
and pheasant hunters and all game in- 
cluding fox had taken cover. Both hunt- 
ers and hilltoppers enjoyed the tea held 
after the hunt to end the day as it had 
pegun—pleasantly.—Patrica Horst 
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Junior Members Active 
At West Hills Hunt 
Club In California 


The ‘teen-agers’ and under of the 
West Hills Hunt Club in southern Cali- 
fornia had one of the most successful 
junior hunts since the club has been 
organized these past four years. 

Twenty riders were in the Field Sat- 
urday, December 27, led by Acting Field 
Master Phil Rogers, home from college 
for the holidays. Miss Audrey Scott 
hunted the club’s drag pack, assisted 
by two junior whips, Miss Judy Fran- 
cisco and Miss Dorothy Williams. After 
three stiff runs in a slight California 
“drizzle’’ (horses up to their hocks in 
soup), the riders adjourned to Hurdle- 
Dale Farm for refreshments provided 
by Miss Francisco. 

Young Tommy Hough, 12-year-old 
brother of Champ Hough who was on 
the U. S. Equestrian Team’s Three Day 
Event Olympic squad, was out on his 
first hunt. He stayed right up with 
hounds on all three runs, mounted on 
Reno Laddie, a big, 16.3 Thoroughbred 
and was first in at the “kill’’. Two 
other youngsters little enough to need 
a leg up on the mounting block, Stephen 
Satterlee, 6, and Damaria Williams, 8, 
galloped right on, staying up there with 
the Field in the heavy going. 

Others in the Field were Jill Schae- 
fer, Judy Gartman, Dottie Williams 
Anne Busch, Charles Bracker, Sue Hast- 
ings, Anita Esberg, Pat Crowe, Dorothy 
Heffner, Gail Briggs, Patricia Sugich, 
Sherl Kronkright, Barbara Schwein, 
Barbara Crews and Mouse Brickman, 
president of the juniors. 

Miss Rosalind Johnson of the senior 
group of the West Hills Hunt Club is 
chairman of junior activities and acts 
as liaison between the juniors and the 
club activities. 
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Edward S. Moore’s Circle M Farm, on 
the Old Frankfort Pike outside Lexing- 
ton. 

Loser Weeper’s first Kentucky foal, 
a colt out of Island Nymph, arrived at 
Tollie Young’s Creekview Farm, Paris. 
The Alfred G. Vanderbilt stallion stands 
at his owner’s Sagamore Farm, Glyn- 
don, Md. 

Mares To Kentucky 

Fond Embrace, top-priced sale at the 
recent Pomona auctions, will be quar- 
tered at John W. Marr’s Clarkland 
Farm, Lexington, by her new owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hanes, who went 
to $24,500 for the 1948 Fashion Stak- 
es winner, half-sister, by Haltal, to 
Navy Chief. Fond Embrace will be bred 
to Solidarity before leaving California. 

At the same vendue, Andrew J. 
Crevolin bought five mares to be bred 
to his stallion Be Fleet, standing his 
first stud season at the Nuckols Broth- 
ers’ Hurstland Farm, Midway. The 
Crevolin purchases are My Blend (11, 
by *Blenheim II—Mynah, by Stimulus; 
in foal to Frankly) for $3,800 from 
Donald Frankel; Valkara (16, by Gal- 
lant Fox—Valkyr, by Man o’War; in 
foal to Frankly) for $3,000 from Mrs. 
Frank Frankel; Lost Lake (9, by *Alib- 
hai—*Loch Lomond, py Cameronian) 
for $2,500 and *Valse Folle (13, by 
Tourbillon—Listen In, by Rabelais; in 
foal to Lassator for $2,400, both from 
Walter G. McCarty; and Last Chick (13, 
by *Chicle—Thais, by *Sun Briar) for 
$350 from H. S. Finney, Agent, in a 
resale. 


England To Kentucky 

*Shannon I] will pe the 1953 mate 
of *Shy Belle, Lewis Douglas’ recent 
purchase from England. The mare, now 
in foal to Combat, will be quartered at 
Leslie Combs II’s Spendthrift Farm, on 
the Iron Works Pike outside Lexing- 
ton, where *Shannon [I stands. The 
Anglo-Irish Agency, Ltd., of London 
handled the sale of *Shy Belle, by Hy- 
perion—Friar’s Belle. 

The same agency has sold to John 
W. Galbreath’s Darby Dan Farms, on 
the Old Frankfort Pike outside Lex- 
ington, the filly *Hymen, winner of 
two English stakes last year as a 2-year- 
old. The daughter of Nearco—Hyrcan- 
ia, by Hyperion, has been sent to Hia- 
leah Park in hopes of winter racing, or 
at least training. 


Back From Florida 
Ira Drymon, operator of Gallaher 
farm, Lexington, expects to return 
early in February from a month-long 
visit with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Drymon of Sarasota, Fla. 


Low Stud Fee 

What stud fee would you expect to 
pay, in the heart of the Blue Grass, for 
a horse who captured 8 stakes at 2, 3 
and 4, and placed in stakes in two other 
seasons; and whose sire record reads 
51 registered foals, 45 starters, and 36 
winners of 199 races in five crops old 
enough to run through 1952? In these 
days of high stallion charges, chances 
are your guess would be way too high. 
For the horse in question, Omission, 
stands at Carter Thornton’s Threave 
Main Stud, Paris, at a fee of $100— 
that’s right, $100. 


Elmendorf Purchases 

M. H. Gluck’s Elmendorf Farm, Lex- 
ington, has bought privately the stallion 
stronghold and the broodmare La 
Rioba from Harry M. Warner’s W. L. 
Ranch, Woodland Hills, Calif. Strong- 
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hold, a son of Hard Tack—Bransome, 


by *Royal Minstrel, has sired Strangle-, 


hold, record-matching winner of last 
year’s Sequoia Handicap. In his own 
racing days, Stronghold took the East 
View Stakes and the first division of 
the Experimental Free ’Cap. 


Book Full 
Jack Welch’s Whileaway Farm, Lex- 
ington, has announced a full book for 
Jerry McCarthy’s Alabama, which Mr. 
Welch bought as Agent for Mr. Mc- 
Carthy for $4,200 from Carter Thorn- 
ton at the Keeneland Fall Sales. 


*Angel Goes Back 

Allen T. Simmons’ *Angel, who had 
produced the stakes winners Eternal 
Moon and Eternal will to the cover of 
Eternal Bull, is now in foal to the lat- 
ter’s son Eternal War: and will be bred 
back to Eternal Bull this year at Mr. 
Simmons‘ Idle Hour stud, Lexington. 


Kentucky To California 

Joe Thomas, turf columnist for the 
Lexington Herald, has bought the stal- 
lion Manor Lad from Frank Heller. The 
son of *Sickle—Maitresse Royale will 
stand at Lindina Farm, the Riverside, 
Calif., nursery owned by Mr. Thomas 
and his father. Manor Lad stood pre- 
viously at Mrs. Edward S. Moore’s Cir- 
cle M Farm, Lexington. 


Top Sires 

Attention, a New Jersey stallion 
which stood 12th on the financial sire 
list for 1952, is the only one among 
the year’s top 20 stallions to be located 
outside Kentucky. Seven of the top ten 
stallions both in number of wins and 
in number of winners also stand in 
Kentucky. The Maryland sire Grand 
Slam, 38rd in winners and fourth in 
wins, is the major exception. Others 
are, in number of wins, Pilate (retired 
in Virginia) and War Glory (in Cali- 
fornia), tied for 5th place; and, in 
number of winners, the dead Sky Raider 
and the exported Whirlaway, tied with 
Challedon for gth position. Both Sky 
Raider and Whirlaway last stood in 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky stallions did not fare quite 
so well on the list of sires of 2-year- 
olds, with only 15 of the 20 financial 
leaders located in the Blue Grass State. 
The non-Kentuckians are *Khaled 
(9th) and With Regards (17th) in 
California; Ariel Game (11th) in Flor- 
ida; and Rosemont (14th), Alquest 
(16th) and Hampden (19th) in Vir- 
ginia. *Khaled and Four Freedoms 
were one-two in both number of juve- 
nile wins and number of juvenile win- 
ners, with Ariel Game tied for 3rd in 
the former category. The other leaders 
in these divisions stand in Kentucky. 

—Frank Talmadge Phelps 
Virginia 
Two-Year-Old Additions 


If you wanted to pick out a future 
racing star from among Montpelier’s 2- 
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Sound and healthy in every 
respect. Now in foal to a 
highly regarded stallion. 
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year-old additions to its racing stable, 
you’d have to consider the top priced 
colt of the 1952 Saratoga Sales in your 


reckonings. Consigned by Henry 
Knight’s Almahurst Farm, the dark 
bay colt by Roman—Stepwisely, by 
Wise Counsellor, cost Mrs. Marion Scott 
some $32,000 and will come to the races 
as Roman Tread. 


This youngster is, of course, a half- 
brother to Bolero, by Bight Thirty, 
which is now a popular stallion due to 
his race record which boasts 2 new 
world records and four new track re- 
cords. The 2nd dam, Stephanie is an- 
cestress of the outstanding racer and 
prominent sire Count Fleet. 

Another youngster with an interest- 
ing pedigree is the chestnut gelding 
Altus, which is by Air Hero. The dam 
of Altus, *Nerepha, by Pharis, was a 
member of the band of ‘‘Thorough- 
breds” brought to this country by the 
remount from Germany. She is a half- 
sister to the German Derby winner and 
best 3-year-old of 1944 in Germany, 


*Nordlicht. 

Another of the 2-year-olds is the 
chestnut colt Bennett, which is by 
Annapolis out of the *Heliopolis mare 
Bennu. Bennu, already the dam of the 
good hurdler Cap-a-Pie, is out of Even- 
ing Tide, the winner of the Saratoga 
Test Stakes and dam of the stakes win- 
ning Magpie. To go one step further, 
the 8rd dam is the great producer 
Etoile Filante, ancestress of numerous 
stakes racers. 


A brown gelding out of *Lady Noel, 
by Gainsborough, and by the sire First 
Fiddle has very aptly been named Vio- 
lin Maker. Violin Maker, is a half-broth- 
er to Hampton Roads, ’chasing stakes 
winner of the Saratoga and Noel Laing 
Steeplechases. 

Completing the 2-year-old picture is 
Kiascu, a youngster by *Blenheim. II— 
Sea Borne, by Annapolis; Kumasi, a 
chestnut filly by *Princequillo—aAccra, 
by Annapolis (a full-sister to the Dain- 
gerfield Handicap winner Mandingo); 
and the imported jbrown filly by Saya- 
jirao—Usumbura, by Umidwar, which 
was purchased for $13,500 from the 
Aga Khan’s consignment to the Sara- 
toga sales. This filly’s sire won the 
Irish Derby and the St. Leger, and is a 
half-brother to the Derby winner Dante. 
Usumbura won an affair called the 
Lonsdale Stakes and is a half-sister to 
Queen of Baghdad, the dam of the 
great import Noor.—Karl Koontz 








PROLONG LEATHER LIFE 
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LEATHER CONDITIONER 
This method is used and recommended 
by horse owners: 

1.) Wash harness and saddlery after 
each use with a good mild soap. 

2.) Apply LEXOL with sponge, cloth 
or brush, every 1 or 2 weeks to restore 
pliable strength to leather. Protects 
leather against damage by mildew and 
perspiration. 

Sold by saddlery, harness, hardware 


a. and sporting goods dealers. 


Pt. $1.25; Qt. $2; Gal. $5; 





5-Gal. $20. 


The Lexol Corporation 
289 Bloomfield Avenue 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2: 


suited to their capabilities than that of 
horse show judge. As Mr. Stifer ex- 
presses much resentment of the treat- 
ment that he has received as a judge, 
he should be glad to relinquish that 
role for a more congenial one. 

As you have given publicity to Mr. 
Stifers’ denunciation of the unsporting 
conduct and ignorance found among 
exhibitors, I trust you will be fair eno- 
ugh to allot space to a mild defense of 
the possibly maligned exhibitor. 


Sincerely, 


Warren Y. Marshall, 

Jan. 10. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
: S| ee 


Dressage 


Dear Editor: 

A friend of mine just sent me a copy 
of the October issue of the English 
magazine Riding (since Marjorie Haines 
and The Flying Dutchman were on the 
cover). An article by Julia Wynmalen 
struck me as so pertinent that I thou- 
ght you might like to reprint it for The 
Chronicle readers. I enclose just the 
first few paragraphs as the rest deals 
with English horses and riders, and 
would not be of interest. 

“The competition for the best-train- 
ed horse, held on August 17 at Miss 
Gladys Yule’s lovely home, proved once 
again that dressage has, fortunately, 
come to stay, and that every year the 
standard rises higher and the winning 
rosettes become more difficult to obtain. 

“In years to come I believe that the 
renaissance of British riding will be 
connected with the advent of dressage, 
made particularly noticeable since the 
war. Now that the word dressage has 
joined the English language for what 
it really means, i. e., the training and 
schooling of horses, we shall no longer 
hear people say: ‘I like riding a well- 
trained horse, but I will have nothing 
to do with dressage.’ Which was just 
as if we said: ‘I want a good man to 
drive my car but I will have nothing 
to do with a chauffeur!’ 

‘““‘Whereas in the old days a demon- 
stration of dressage had to be accom- 
panied by careful explanations of all 
aids and reasons for each movement, it 
is a pleasure now to watch the silent 
absorption of thousands of the suppos- 
ed-to-be-unknowledgeable public sitting 
out under all weathers to watch these 
competitions. It is also understood 
that the training (dressage) of every- 
riding horse will improve it; that the 
show-jumper owes that Gold Cup to 
the valuable split-second gained by 
changing legs quickly. And have our 
Three Day Event horses ever gone bet- 
ter than at Helsinki after their pre- 
ceding dressage training by Herr Waet- 
jen?”’ 

Sincerely, 


Fritz Stecken 
January 2, 1953 
Ossining, N. Y. 








VERL STURGIS CREW, Director 
STURGIS SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMASTERSHIP 
Teacher Training. Pony Club and 
Mounted Troop Riding Hall. 
Equitation, Jumping and Dressage. 
Office: Wilton, Conn. 

Stable: Bedford Village, N. Y. 
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Not Unbeaten 


Dear Editor: 


The January 9 issue of The Chronicle 
has just been brought to my attention, 
where you have a picture with a cap- 
tion underneath, ‘‘Unbeaten Yearling 
in 1952”, which is a colt that Mr. Greer 
showed last year. I do not wish to take 
any credit from this lovely colt put if 
you will look at your records, you will 
see that he was beaten at Trinity by a 
eolt of mine (by *Tourist II—Missa; 
she, incidentally, winning the cham- 
pionship last year in the breeding divi- 
sion at the Genesee Valley Breeders’ 
Association show. 

I purchased this colt at Saratoga 
from Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carson who 
raised him in the Genesee Valley. This 
is the only show that he was shown at 
in 1952 so probably he is the unbeaten 
yearling of that year. He was shown 
under the name of Rolling Stone but it 
was not acceptable to The Jockey Club 
and his registered name is now Journey 
Proud and he is now owned by Mrs. 
Royal Firman of Mentor, Ohio. 

I should appreciate your setting this 
record straight in the paper and I am 
also rather surprised that such an error 
should have happened at practically 
your home town show. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mary Barbin 
(Mrs. Raymond Barbin) 
January 27, 1953 
Keswick, Va. 
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Without Bows 


Dear Editor: 


I have been reading with interest the 
comments you have received on the 
wearing of hunting caps in the show 
ring. I am another who prefers a cap, 
from a standpoint of safety and com- 
fort. Surely caps, sans feathers, lose 
their significance and are then merely 
headgear, no longer denoting Master 
or member of hunt staff. 

I also remember an article you pub- 
lished by George Cole Scott, M. F. H., 
written about his hunting tour in Eng- 
land. In that article he mentioned 
the ladies turned out in caps, not bow- 
lers, at as ‘“‘correct’”’ a hunt as the 
Quorn. Let’s keep up with the times! 
Traditions are not unchangeable—as 
proven by President Eisenhower. Did 
he not forsake a silk hat at his inaug- 
uration because he preferred the com- 
fort of a Homburg? What about major- 
ity rule? 

I would like to suggest that you 
print in The Chronicle a form wherein 
riders, your subscribers, could indicate 
their preference for cap (without bow) 
or bowler, for showing use—excepting 
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corinthian classes (naturally the uni- 
form of their hunt is manditory in cor- 
inthian classes). If the response is as 
I think it will be, you would have quite 
a petition to bring to the attention of 
the deciding authorities! 


Sincerely, 


Judy Lawrence 
(Mrs. Amory Lawrence) 


January 21, 1953 
Warrenton, Va. 


P. S. You mentioned that Millbrook 
and Rombout Hunts now allow mem- 
bers of the Field to wear caps—how 
many other hunts are this modern? 

: ee 


Shoes or Barefoot 


To The Editor, 


You have recently published some ar- 
ticles on a very interesting subject— 
the advisability of using horses with- 
out shoes. 

It may interest you to know that for 
many years I used an average of at 
least 50 horses a season at Southern 
Pines, N. C., hunting with the Moore 
County Hounds, as well as hacking. 
Also a number for some seasons with 
the Nantucket Harriers. All of these 
horses were used without shoes, and I 
had many amusing experiences when 
some riders discovered that they were 
riding barefooted horses. 

These countries are sandy and flat, 
and shoes are a handicap: if anybody 
doubts this I would advise them to try 
running on a beach with boots on, and 
then try it barefooted. I always ased 
horses in tanbark rings without shoes 
and in all this use I very seldom had a 
lame horse. 

Nature gave the horses a frog to grip 
with, and also act as a spring to ex- 
pand his foot. But the desire of most of 
the present day blacksmiths seems to 
be to keep this frog off the ground. I 
have even known them to put caulks on 
the front shoes. It has been said that 

Continued on Page 36 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued from Page 35 


all a blacksmith needs is a strong back 
and weak head! 

There are three things that I have 
constantly talked about to people in- 
terested in horses;—overfeeding, igno- 
rant bandaging and pad shoeing. All 
three running close to being cruelty to 
animals. One might write a book on 
any one of the three describing the in- 
juries they do. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that I am opposed to shoeing when it is 
necessary, and done properly, but in 
these times with horses doing no road 
work (with apologies to those who try 
to drive on account of the rubber short- 
age), probably 50 percent of our horses 
would be better off without shoes. May- 
be more correctly it might be said that 
they would be better off if allowed to 
go barefooted 50 percent of the time. 

A horse is never permanently injur- 
ed by being barefooted for a time. In 
fact his feet are improved. On the other 
hand many horses are rendered useless 
long before their time by bad shoeing. 

I have never been able to find out 
when the craze for fat horses and over- 
grown feet originated, or to find any 
sensible reason for them. I suspect it 
came from grooms who wanted some- 
thing to boast about—for “Fat is a 
good color’’, and I suppose also a good 
salesman, but it is hard on the horses. 

In the days prior to the Thorough- 
bred and Half-bred horses, the harness 
horses and saddle horses were shod 
heavy with overgrown feet, to make 
them step higher than the Lord intend- 
ed them to. Such a practice is a handi- 
cap and an injustice to the horse used 
for sport and pleasure riding at present. 

When [ hear people fussing about a 
chip breaking off a horse’s hoof I feel 
like telling them the story of the little 
Irish boy who had been bought his first 
pair of shoes. As he trotted home with 
the shoes in a parcel under his arm he 
stubbed his toe on a sharp rock and 
as he looked down at the bleeding toe, 
he said;—‘“‘Thank God, | did not have 
my new shoes on’! That boy knew the 
injured toe would grow up again. 


W. A. Laing 
The Bunree Farms 
Amissville, Va. 





(Editor’s Note—The above letter ap- 
peared in The Chronicle during the 
war, and the clipping from The Chron- 
icle was sent to us by Mr. Laing). 
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Judge Source 








(Editor’s Note: The following is a copy 
which Herbert Wiesenthal wrote to the 
newly organized F. E. I. Technical Com- 
mittee (later changed to the U. S. Eques- 
trian Advisory Committee). 


F.E.I. Technical Committee 
American Horse Shows Association 
90 Broad Street 

New York City. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


To my regret other commitments pre- 
vented my attending the F.E.I. open 
forum on January 10. 

I read the report in The Chronicle 
about it and would like to make a sug- 
gestion with regard to the shortage of 
judges for F.E.I. classes in this country. 

There are (as I mentioned in one of my 
recent contributions to The Chronicle) 
a number of people in this country who 


have participated actively or behind the 
scenes at one time or another in Europe 
in F.E.I. classes. Although they may not 
have remained in touch with the change 
of rules within the recent years, they 
have a basic knowledge of them and 
could easily be brought up to date by a 
fresher-up week-end seminary, called by 
the A.H.S.A. 

I am sure that quite a few of these 
persons would be happy to volunteer 
their services as judges for F.E.I. classes 
in A.H.S.A. shows. Needless to say that 
we need two groups of judges at least 
(or perhaps three); a) for dressage and 
b) for open jumping classes under F.E.I. 
Rules, even if such classes should be 
held under modified conditions and c) for 
the cross-country and jumping phase of 
Three-Day Events or similar contests 
(this may perhaps necessitate a third 
group). 

If the above proposal (seminary) could 
be met, I for one would certainly be 
happy to be of help in the two last men- 
tioned groups. 


Sincerely yours, 
Herbert Wiesenthal 


P. S. For your information I would like 
to mention that I am also correspond- 
ent for the leading German horse 
magazine Sank Georg. 

f. 
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Breeding Notes 


Continued From Page 4 


McLuke. Mar-Kel raced from 2 on thr- 
ough 5 and accumulated 17 wins and 
$84,365, winning her first stakes race 
(the Spinaway Stakes) on August 8, 
1941 at Saratoga and her last (the 
Evening ’Cap) on January 22, 1944 at 
Hialeah. Sandwiched in between were 


victories in the Top Flight, Beldame 
and Cinderella Handicaps. 
However, this mare has. already 


proven herself in the stud through her 
son Mark-Ye-Well, by Bull Lea, which 
has won the Arlington Classic, Ameri- 
can Derby, Clang Handicap, Lawrence 
Realization, American Derby and pro- 
bably by the time this goes to press 
the Santa Anita Maturity. 

Before Mark-Ye-Well, Mar-Kell had 
the unraced Old Glory, by War Admiral, 
and the winning Ellie S., by Bull Lea. 
Her foal of 1950, Conjure, by Bull Lea 
made two starts last season, earned 
nothing, but entered the winner’s cir- 
cle at Santa Anita on Jan. 29 1953. 
Calumet now has a 2-year-old filly by 
Bull WLea—Mar-Kell in their racing 
stable. 

The Coaltown youngster is out of 
African Star, an 11-year-old mare by 
*Rhodes Scholar—Flying Comet, by 
Peter Pan. As a racer, she placed be- 
hind British Buddy and War Strategy 
in a maiden 2-year-old event at Garden 
State on August 5, 1944. Her entire 
racing career totaled 7 starts—no wins. 

She is the dam of the winning Bee 
Pee, by Firethorn and two other foals. 
Her dam, Flying Comet produced the 
stakes winner and outstanding sire 
Teddy’s Comet and Flying Wind, dam 
of the stakes winning Windmill. 

The third dam, *Starflight, got Insco, 
winner of the Post and Paddock Stakes 
and sire of numerous stakes winners; 
and the stakes winner *Star Jester. 
*Starflight is also a sister to the out- 
standing sire *North Star III. 

As can readily be seen, all three of 
these foals come from good to out- 
standing families, but it remains to be 
seen if they will live up to their herit- 
age on the race track. 
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EASY MARKINGS 


Pericles, the 11-year-old chestnut son 
of *Blenheim II—Risk, by *Sir Galla- 
had III, may wind up doing stud duty in 
Greece’s National Stud. He may be pre- 
sented to the Greek government by his 
owners. One of the best looking year- 
lings (plus a purple pedigree) to ever 
step into the sales ring Pericles stopped 
the gavel when it reached $66,000. He 
never lived up to his press notices how- 
ever, and was quite a disappointment to 
his purchaser, the late William Helis, 
a Greek immigrant who made millions 
in oil in his adopted country.. Rep E. 
Sheridan of San Antonio, Texas propos- 
ed a pill to legalize pari-mutuel petting 
in the “Lone Star State’’. Pari-mutuel 
betting was legalized in Texas in 1933 
but outlawed again in 1937 at a special 
session called by James y. Allred, the 
governor at the time. The Dill is on the 
local option basis....The Aga Khan 
will have 22 yearlings at the Saratoga 
Sales in August. Nine colts and 13 fillies 
will be flown from J[reland_ several 
weeks before the sale....John Hay 
Whitney’s Old Kentucky and Samuel 
Small’s Saint Kathleen, the only two 
American-owned ’chasers in this year’s 
Grand National Steeplechase at Ain- 
tree, England, have been alloted the 
minimum impost of 140 pounds.... 
Should Mark-Ye-Well, win the three 
$100,000 events at Santa Anita, and 
most experts concede that he has a 
chance, it would put him over the half- 
way mark towards that ‘‘million’’. 
Should he race on and possess the good 
fortune to stay sound which all cham- 
pion racers need, there is a dreamy pos- 
sibility that he may become the 2nd 
$1,000,000 winner. That would put his 
sire Bull Lea so far out in a class by 
himself that his stud career, which now 
is in ‘‘the truth is stranger than fiction”’ 
class would sound like a sheer fairy 
tale. Who said you had to have a good 


The nefarious and malicious ‘‘O’Dwyer 
Bite’, which is due to pass out of ex- 
instence in 1955, is in the news again. It 
seems a couple of New York lawmakers 
are trying to revive the 5 percent tax 
on people who play the pari-mutuels in 
New York City, which was instituted by 
Mr. O’Dwyer. The two New York law- 
makers, Senator Francis Mahoney and 
Assemblyman Eugene F. Banningan 
show just about as much foresight as 
jump up and jump down Willie. This 
5 percent bite is only one of the many 
screwball taxes with which the political 
bigwags of New York have been driving 
out not only racing business but every 
other type from the environs of Goth- 
am. If the high cost of visiting New 
York keeps climbing, the thousands of 
yearly visitors to that city may even- 
tually get tired of the nonsense and go 
elsewhere with their busiuess....Mrs. 
Petite Luellwitz’ *Windy City II is to 
‘be sent to Dr. Frank Porter Miller’s 
Sunnyslope Farm, Riverside, Califor- 
nia. The 4-year-old son of Wyndham— 
Staunton, by *The Satrap started 4 
times in this country, winning two stak- 
es events and finishing 2nd to Hill Gail 
in the Santa Anita Derby. He was sched- 
uled to run in the Kentucky Derby but 
went wrong and was taken out of train- 
ing. *Windy City II developed trouble 
again when attempts were made to 
bring him pack to racing this winter. 
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HUNTING 


Annual Masters of Foxhounds Dinner 





Questionnaires Reveal Present-Day Hunting 
Problems and Possible Solutions 





Alexander Mackay-Smith 


At the annual dinner of the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association the writer, as 
a member of the Executive Committee, 
was asked by the President, Mr. Wat- 
son Webb, to present a summary of the 
answers to a questionnaire recently sent 
by the Association to all Masters. The 
purpose of this questionnaire was to 
provide information on the basis of 
which the various members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee could present to the 
Masters a report on the state of fox- 
hunting in their respective districts. 
Because of absence and illness, how- 


ever, it proved more practicable to 
present this information in a single 
report. The article which follows sets 


forth in amplified form the report made 
at the annual dinner. 

The annual Hunt Roster, published 
by The Chronicle in its issue of October 
31, 1952, lists 108 hunts of which 5 
are on an inactive basis, 79 replies were 
received in answer to the questionnaires 
sent out from the Association’s office, 
an excellent response in view of the 
fact that they reached the Masters less 
than three weeks before the dinner. 
One of the replies was from an inactive 
hunt, leaving 78 from which pertinent 
information was received. 


Children 

The first group of questions dealt 
with what program or special provis- 
ions are being made by the various 
hunts to encourage children, the first 
question being how many children hunt 
regularly. Six hunts reported that no 
children hunted, 18 reported from 1 
to 4 children hunting, 25 reported from 
5 to 9, 10 from 10 to 14, 15 from 15 to 
19, 5 from 20 to 24, and 4 reported 
from 25 to 30 hunting regularly. The 
hunts with the largest groups (30 
each) were the Warrenton Hunt and 
the Essex Foxhounds. 


Pony Clubs 

Twelve hunts reported Pony Clubs— 
the Elkridge-Harford, Montreal, Toron- 
to and North York, Golden’s Bridge, 
Arapahoe, Beaufort, Blue Ridge, Hart’s 
Run, Middleburg, Pickering, Sedge- 
field and Warrenton. Only the Elk- 
ridge-Harford noted that it was a local 
member of the British Pony Club, an 
organization which in the past 25 years 
has worked out a remarkable program 
and has been largely responsible for the 
continuance of hunting in England. We 
believe, however, that the Toronto and 
North York, the Montreal and possibly 
the Golden’s Bridge are also members. 
The other pony clubs specified—activi- 
ties varying from riding instruction 
alone to programs which also includ- 
ed such items as lectures on hunting, 
care of horses and tack, visits to the 
kennels, walking out with hounds, etc., 


Junior Hunts 

Many hunts which do not use the 
pony club form of organization provide 
special activities for children. By far 
the most popular form is the special 
or junior hunt—36 Masters reported 
activities of the sort. Some hunts re- 
ported a special junior organization 
with its own hunt staff and officers. The 
Oak Brook Hunt provides special colors 
for the members of its junior hunt. 


. er the proportion of women. 


Some organizations place the younger 
division under the care of an older 
member who acts as field master and 
instructs his charges in cross country 
riding, deportment in the hunting field, 
and the rudiments of hound work. some 
of the drag hunts, such as the Millwood, 
provide lower fences, paralleling the 
main line. Some hunts provide special 
days for juniors, usually before school 
opens and on holidays during the re- 
gular season. Others provide special 
placement in the field, usually at the 
rear, but not always. For example the 
Chagrin Valley arranges to have the 
youngsters ride up front during the 
cubbing season. Several hunts provide 
low dues for juniors. Some hunts, such 
as the Bloomfield Open and the Deep 
Run have a gate riders or hill toppers 
division for all those, young and old, 
who prefer to follow hounds at a pace 
somewhat more leisurely than that of 
the first flight. Harts Run and the 
Carrollton provide horses for young 
riders who have none of their own. 


Junior Horse Shows 

Besides special provision in the hunt- 
ing field many hunts provide other 
junior activities. Ten Masters report- 
ed’ junior horse shows and 4 more 
junior and pony classes in hunt horse 
shows. Four hunts reported junior 
hunter trials and 2, Camden and the 
Rappahannock, a junior point-to-point. 
The Wayne-Dupage and the Groton 
Hunts provide gymkhanas, the Camden 
paper chases, the Rolling Rock riding 
picnics, the Middlebury hay rides, the 
Perkiomen square dances, and the Fair- 
field moving pictures. There are sum- 
mer rides and larking parties across 
country, puppy shows for hounds walk- 
ed by juniors, a horn blowing contest, 
attendance prizes and various evening 
parties. The Masters of some packs, 
such as the Brandywine, make a point 
of giving talks on hunting to junior 
groups not connected with the hunt, 
such as the Boy Scouts. One of the 
most complete programs is that of the 
Camden Hunt which for the season 
1951-1952 reports: Children’s Drag 
from Nov. 3 through March 29—hounds 
went out 16 times; 3 larking; 1 point- 
to-point; 2 horse shows; 1 hunter trial; 
2 paper chases; average field 27. 

It is obvious from the above that the 
organised hunts of America are put- 
ting forth a real effort and are attain- 
ing a considerable measure of success 
in making foxhunters out of the young- 
er generation. 


Men vs. Women 

Women riders long since took over 
hunter and jumper classes in the show 
ring so that, in this respect, male rid- 
ers are in the minority. The impres- 
sion prevails in many circles that 
women have also taken over in the 
hunting field. The answers received 
show just the opposite, however. Out 
of 78 hunts reporting, only 15 admitted 
having more women than men appear 
at covertside, and most of these report- 
ed a relatively small margin of super- 
iority. It is interesting to note that, 
in general, the larger the hunt the larg- 
In the 
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smaller hunts men outnumbered women 
by margins of from 3 to 1 to 5 to 1. 


Landowner Relations 

The question asked was: Does your 
organization have any program for the 
promotion of interest and good will of 
Landowners? This, of course, is a very 
general question. From the answers 
received it seems probable that if it 
had been broken down into more speci- 
fic questions further information would 
have been forthcoming. For instance 
only 7 hunts reported invitations to 
hunt to all landowners. As a matter 
of practice most hunts send out fix- 
ture cards, which in themselves are 
invitations to hunt, to all owners and 
renters of ‘land over which they ride. 
Similarly only 3 hunts reported paying 
a fee to owners of land on which a fox 
is found and 1 hunt paying a fee to 
owners of land on which a fox is run 
to earth. These are fairly general 
practices which specific questions would 
certainly have established. Another ac- 
tivity of the same type is that of pay- 
ment for damages to poultry and the 
repair of and payment for damages to 
fences and crops. Only one or two 
replies mentioned these important 
spheres of landowner relations. 


Farmers Days 

Thirty three hunts held special func- 
tions. 12 referred to them as for land- 
owners, 21 referred to them as for 
farmers. The types of entertainment 
provided were many and various. Food 
played an important part—dinners, pic- 
nics, clam bakes and barbecues. The 
entertainment was equally varied— 
horse races, including races for draft 
horses, hunter trials, movies, dances, 
coon dog races and coon hunts (Oak- 
brook), tractor driving contests, hog 
and husband calling contests, greased 
poles and pigs, and sheep dog exhibi- 
tions (Blue Ridge). Another group of 
this kind are events closed to everyone 
except farmers. Many hunts have a 
farmers’ race at their race meetings 
and the Rappahannock Hunt has a 
hound race limited to hounds owned 
in that county. The Tryon Hunt has an 
annual panelling party for the building 
of panels to which landowners and 
members are invited and which finish- 
es up with a dinner. One of the most 
complete descriptions of a landowners 
party is the following, supplied by the 
Toronto and North york: 


Annual Farmers Entertainment 

The Farmers Entertainment is given 
by the Hunt to the farmers in and close 
to the territory over which hunting 
takes place. 

The entertainment takes the form 
of a large family party. Husbands, 
wives, children and the’ escorts of 
daughters attend. 

Location is the largest high school 
in a town located near the centre of the 
hunting country. 

Amusements consist of dancing all 
evening in the auditorium with a few 
modest entertainment features, such as 
singing, conjuring, etc. In two class- 
rooms there is continuous bingo for 
prizes of 1 lb. boxes of candy with no 
charge for playing. In two classrooms 
there are continuous motion picture 
shows, including hunting and other 
sporting pictures and comedies. 

In the gymnasium is served a light 
sandwich supper in relays throughout 
the evening. Local church women or- 
ganizations and subscribers assist. 

Notices sent to all resident land- 
owners concerning the entertainment 
with returnable portion for request of 

Continued on Page 38 
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Annual Masters Dinner 
Continued from Page 37 


admission tickets to be issued to him- 
self and members of his household and 
escorts of his daughters by name and 
address. 

Admission by 
and address. 

Throughout the evening the subscri- 
bers as well as guests wear admission 
ticket on jacket or dress to avoid gate- 
crashing. 

Attendance 
1,100. 

Total cost $820.00—-Members’ con- 
tributions $450.00—Net cost to Hunt 
$370.00. Result—exceptionally favour- 
able in all regards. 


ticket showing name 


runs about 1,000 to 


Tickets To Shows And Races 

In addition to functions held espec- 
ially for landowners, it is customary to 
give free tickets to horse shows and 
race meetings open to the general pub- 
lic. Ten hunts reported tickets sent to 
landowners for horse shows, 9 for 
hunt race meetings, and 3 for hunter 
trials. The Fairfield County hunt pre- 
sents owners of land over which they 
ride with tickets to the Danbury 
(Conn.) Fair. The Old Dominion has 
an arrangement with the Warrenton 
Hunt whereby it is enabled to give Old 
Dominion landowners tickets to the 
Virginia Gold Cup meeting. Parking 
spaces and tickets to refreshment coun- 
ters are also widely used. Two hunts 
give tickets to hound shows and 2 more 
to puppy shows. [Invitations to social 
functions such as hunt breakfasts are 
frequently reported. 


Local Purchases And Gifts 

Several hunts stressed the fact that 
members were urged to and did in fact 
purchase all their grain, hay and straw 
from owners of land hunted over. 
Others noted that foxhunters moving 
into the country, either permanently or 
seasonally, were urged to employ local 
labor instead of securing it from out- 
side sources Gifts to landowners seem 
to be a fairly common practice. These 
range from Christmas cards and hunt 
calendars to funeral flowers and cash 
(nobody mentioned a bottle of bour- 
bon). Some hunts prefer to make these 
gifts indirectly by subscriptions to local 
church, educational and civic organi- 
zations. 

Personal Contacts 

Fifteen hunts placed their only or 
principal reliance on personal contacts 
as far as landowner relationships were 
concerned. Many of them stressed per- 
sonal calls. For instance the Millwood, 
which maintains a drag pack near 
Framingham, Mass. reported: ‘Every 
landowner is called upon in advance 
every time the hunt crosses his land, 
entailing much work’’, with which we 
can heartily agree; Others stressed at- 
tendance at local functions such as 
church suppers and grange meetings. 
The Brandywine mentioned talks on 
foxhunting to local landowner groups. 
All in all, hunts in this country seem 
to be thoroughly conscious of the cour- 
tesy extended to them ‘by local land- 
owners and to be doing a great deal to 
repay it. 

Special Problems 

A list of specific problems was in- 
cluded in the questionnaire and Mas- 
ters were asked to note those which 
were of major importance at the pre- 
sent time. The following answers are 
listed in the order of their numerical 
importance: Wire, 36 hunts; deer, 34 
hunts; finances, 29 hunts; building 
encroachments, 26 hunts; shooting and 
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trapping of foxes, 17 hunts; game pre- 
serves and interference from gunners, 
11 hunts; disease in foxes, 10 hunts; 
outlaw packs, 8 hunts: grey foxes, 4 
hunts. Other problems listed were cur 
dogs (2 hunts) and sheep, too much 
cultivated land, timbering and _ strip 
coal mining (1 hunt each). 


Hound Feed 

The question was asked, ‘‘what is the 
cost of feeding an individual hound per 
month.’ It would have promoted ac- 
curacy if there had been added to this 
question the words, “considering the 
cost of feed only.’’ Apparently all ex- 
cept two hunts answered it on this 
basis, however. One hunt reported a 
cost of from $1.00 to $2.00; 8 hunts a 
cost of from $2.00 to $3.00; 6 hunts a 
cost of from $3.00 to $4.00; 18 hunts 
a cost of from $4.00 to $5.00; 14 hunts 
a cost of from $5.00 to $6.00; 8 hunts 
a cost of from $6.00 to $7.00; 5 hunts 
a cost of from $7.00 to $8.00; 1 hunt 
a cost of from $8.00 to $9.00; 5 hunts 
a cost of from $9.00 to $10.00; and 2 
hunts a cost of over $10.00. 

Twenty-two hunts reported using 
corn meal, 14 hunts oatmeal, 52 hunts 
horseflesh, of which 6 specified un- 
cooked flesh and 1 frozen flesh, 4 hunts 
cracklings, 17 hunts meat scraps, 2 
hunts canned meat, 58 hunts mixed dog 
meal of which 34 specified the brand 
and 24 mentioned no brand, 4 hunts 
greens (unspecified) and 1 hunt each, 
bran, corn pread, onions, carrots, milk, 
cabbage, and special vitamins—quite a 
varied diet. 


Type Of Horn 

The final specific question was as to 
the type of horn used. Fifteen hunts 
listed the cow horn and 2 hunts a cow 
horn carried by the huntsman and a 
copper horn carried by the Master to 
signal to the members of the field. All 
other hunts listed the metal or English 
horn. 


M. F. H. Association 

The final question reads; ‘“‘In what 
way do you consider the Masters of Fox- 
hounds Association could help your 
hunting?’’. Quite naturally this produc- 
ed a motley assortment of answers in- 
cluding one reading ‘$500,000’. 
Twenty eight hunts had no suggestions 
to make. Fourteen hunts wrote that in 
their opinion the Association is doing 
a good job as it is. The leading specif- 
ic suggestion was that the Associa 
tion should expand the work of the 
Public. Relations Committee, which is 
headed by Gilbert Mather, M. F. H. of 
the Brandywine. This committee has 
done a great deal of work in giving 
basic information about organised fox- 
hunting to newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors all over the country and has also 
put before these people and particular- 
ly bird hunters the scientific studies 
showing that the fox is not harmful to 
game birds. 

Nine hunts suggested that the As- 
sociation might be of help in connec- 
tion with hound problems, such as se- 
curing hounds from other packs, more 
economical feeding of hounds, the de- 
sign and management of kennels etc. 
Six Masters asked for an interchange 
of information about the problems of 
other hunts in general. Five suggest- 
ed the publication of a booklet to be 
distributed by Masters to members of 
the field. The purpose of the booklet 
would be to educate foxhunters in the 
basic principles of foxhunting,—dress, 
conduct in the field, the work of the 
hunt staff, hound work, landowner re- 
lations, panelling—in all the ways in 
which a foxhunter can derive more 
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pleasure from the sport and help to sup- 
port it. 


Three hunts suggested an exchange 
of visits between Masters and repre- 
sentatives of the Association. Two ask- 
ed for help in setting up the hunt 
budget and with the problem of deer. 
The following suggestions were made 
by one hunt each: a research program 
in connection with rabies in dogs and 
foxes; a hunt servants register; strict- 
er enforcement of the rules of the As- 
sociation as to registered and recog- 
nised hunts, help with the problem of 
game preserves; and help with land- 
owner relations. 

The above article is limited to fact- 
ual reporting. The conclusions to be 
drawn from the answers are many 
and various. It is to be hoped that we 
shall hear further from our readers on 
these subjects. 

Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Masters 
of Foxhounds Association was held at 
the Union Club, New York City on 
Friday, January 30th, at 7:00 P. M. 
Over 80 members were present. In addi- 
tion to reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer the Association received the 
report of the chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee, Gilbert Mather, 
M. F. H. of the Brandywine. Mr. Math- 
er told of the report recently issued by 
the Division of Fish and Game of the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment. 607 foxes were trapped over an 
18 month period 74,000 acres west of 
Seneca Lake. The pheasant population 
in this area was then compared with 
the population in a similar untrapped 
area where foxes were plentiful. The 
report concludes: ‘“‘Comparison of the 
data for pheasant hunting success— 
did not show any benefits from the con- 
trol achieved.”’ 

The President reported the follow- 
ing changes in membership: 

The new members are as follows: 
William J. Brewster, Joint M. F. H. 
Moore County Hounds; Oliver M. 
Healy, Joint M. F. H. Shakerag Hounds; 
Dr. Ralph Lynch, Joint M. F. H. West- 
moreland Hunt; W. Ozelle Moss, Joint 


M. F. H. Shakerag Hounds; James B. 
Orthwein, Joint M. F. H. Bridlespur 
Hunt; Hugh J. O’Donovan, M. F. H. 


Green Spring Valley Hunt; William L. 
Rochester, Joint M. F. H. Old Domin- 
ion Hunt; Andrew J. Shinkle, Joint 
M. F. H. Bridlespur Hunt; Charles N. 
Steele, Joint M. F. H. Mill Creek Hunt; 
Charles H. Tompkins, Jr. Joint M. F. 
H. Casanova Hunt; Paul V. Von Gont- 
ard, Ex. M. F. H. Bridlespur Hunt; Mrs. 
W.:Gordon Cox, Joint M .F. H. Carroll 
Hounds. 


The following members have died: 
H. Rupert Bain, ex. M. F. H. Eglinton 
Hunt; Earnest F. Ballard, ex. M. F. H. 
Long Meadow Hunt; Homer B. Gray, 
Joint M. F. H. Rombout Hunt; John K. 
Johnston, Joint M. F. H. Foxcatcher 
Hounds; Austin H. Niblack, ex. M. F. 
H. Mill Creek Hunt; Charles E. Maloy, 
Jr. ex. M. F. H. Frankstown Hunt. 

Two members have resigned: Lieut. 
Col. Clarence C. Clendenden, ex. M. F. 
H. First Cavalry Division Hunt; Jack- 
son A. Dykman, ex. M. F. H. Meadow- 
brook Hounds. 

The Secretary read the following re- 
solution, drawn by Frederic Bontecou, 
M. F. H. of the Millbrook Hunt on the 
death of Homer Gray, formerly M. F. 
H. of the Rombout Hunt: 

The Secretary read a_ resolution, 
drawn by Frederic Bontecou, M. F. H. 
of the Millbrook Hunt on the death of 

Continued on Page 39 
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A Horseman’s Diary 


The past Saturday, Franklin 
Brooke Voss, the dean of Ameri- 
can horse artists, was out fox- 
hunting as had been his pleasure 
for over sixty years in England and 
this country. A fox was found in 
the Sprout’s and with scent breast 
high, the Elkridge-Harford pack 
was driving him at a great pace. 
Shortly after, the fox made an un- 
usual loop and all the Field except 
a few members were left scatter- 
ed about the countryside. Frank, 
dressed in scarlet and mounted on 
his handsome grey hunter Mari- 
time, the champion of last year’s 
Green Spring Valley Hunter Show 
and the Elkridge-Harford Hunter 
Trials, was one of the group with 
hounds. He was having a great day 
and was conscious of it for he turn- 
ed to one of his fellow sportsmen 
and expressed his delight in the 
sport he was enjoying. 

Hounds had been running for 35 
minutes when we saw Frank in 
the top flight negotiate a fence and 
cross the Hess road onto Leonard 
Drennan, Jr.’s property. His horse 
had just topped the brow of the 
hill, hounds were running closely 
packed immediately in front of him 
and Frank was looking into the 
part of the hunting territory he 
loved best of all, the rolling farm 
land which lay between him and 
his home. At this glorious moment 
in the hunt, the person behind him 
saw him suddenly relax and fall. 
Before he landed he had already 
passed to the great beyond and the 
“World of Horse and Hound” had 
lost one of its greatest exponents 
and America had lost its foremost 
sporting painter. 

Mr. Voss’ horse paintings have 
long been known wherever sport- 
ing men have gathered. The list 
of outstanding horses and leading 
sportsmen he has done credit to in 
oil is long. Several of his paintings 
of famous horses and riders re- 
main unfinished in his_ studio. 
Marylanders who have known him 
since his boyhood when he came 
from Long Island to hunt here, 
have experienced a rare privilege 
and will cherish the many memor- 
able days’ sport they have enjoyed 
in his company .. . Elizabeth Ober 








RICH HERITAGE 

It’s improbable that there will ever 
be another foal born to a richer mone- 
tary heritage than the chestnut filly 
by Citation—Gallorette, by *Challeng- 
er II, which has arrived at Mrs. Marie 
A. Moore’s High Hope Farm near Mid- 
dleburg, Virginia. 

Citation, the best son of the great 
sire Bull Lea, is the world’s leading 
money winning horse with the all time 
high earnings of $1,085,760; while the 
chestnut daughter of *Challenger II 
accumulated $445,535 and was the 
world’s leading money winning mare 
until displaced by Bewitched on July 
14, 1951. 

Oddly enough the same day that 
Citation became the first equine mil- 
lionaire, Bewitch became the leading 
money winning mare—both in the same 
race—the Hollywood Gold Cup. 

As a matron, Gallorette is already 
the dam of the winner of the 2nd divis- 
ion of the Thoroughbred Club Dinner 
Purse at Keeneland, Mlle. Lorette, now 
3, by Lovely Night and a chestnut yearl- 
ing filly by *Mahmoud on the farm. 
Mrs. Moore has booked her famed mare 
to Citation’s ‘‘shadow’’ Coaltown, whom 
some contend may eclipse the ‘‘Calu- 
met Comet” in the stud. —Sandrock 
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Annual Masters Dinner 
Continued from Page 38 


Homer Gray, formerly M. F. H. of the 
Rombout Hunt. The full text of this 
resolution will appear in the next issue. 

The following officers were nominat- 
ed and unanimously elected: 

Officers (for 1 year: President, J. 
Watson Webb; First Vice-Pres., Gilbert 
Mather; Second Vice-Pres., Fletcher 
Harper; Sec. and Treas, William Almy, 
Jr.; Clerk, Joseph J. Jones. 

Members of the Executive Committee: 

For one year—Southern District 
(new) Nathan M. Ayers; Western Dis- 
trict (new) Lawrence C. Phipps, Jr. 

For two years—Canadian District, 
Clifford Sifton. 

For three years—New York, New 
Jersey, Frederic H. Bontecou; Pennsyl- 
vania District, Walter M. Jeffords.; Mid- 
west District, O. deGray Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Trustee—Hunt Servants Benefit 
Foundation. For three years, Thomas 
B. Gay. 

Guests at the dinner following the 
meeting were Adrian van Sinderen, 
President of the American Horse Shows 
Association, Brig. Gen. Alfred Tucker- 
man, President of the National Horse 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


BEEF - HORSE - DAIRY 
Country Properties 
Write for descriptive booklet 
Horse Insurance 65c, Cattle 64c 
(with Rabies coverage 90c) per $100. 


IAN S. MONTGOMERY & CO. 
Real Estate & Insurance Broker 
WARRENTON VIRGINIA 
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Show and Dunbar Bostwick, President 
of the U. S. Trotting Association, who 
spoke about the work of their respec- 
tive organizations and their relation- 
ships with the Masters of Foxhounds 
Association. Other speakers were Clif- 
ford Sifton, M. F. H. Toronto and North 
York Hunt, who spoke of plans for a 
hound show at Toronto in March and 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, M. F. H. of 
the Blue Ridge Hunt who gave a sum- 
mary of the questionnaire recently sent 
by the Association to all Masters. 


Executive Committee 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Masters of Foxhounds As- 
sociation was held at the Knicker- 
bocker Club on Friday, January 30th 
at 2:00 P. M. The following were pre- 
sent: J. Watson Webb, President; 
Fletcher Harper, Vice President; Wil- 
liam Almy, Jr. Secretary-Treasurer; 
Joseph Jones, Clerk; William Cloth- 
ier, representing the Pennsylvania dis- 
trict; Alexander Mackay-Smith, repre- 
senting the Southern district; and J. 
Spencer Weed, Wadsworth Howard and 
Dennison Hull, representing the Hunt 
Servants Benefit Foundation. After 
receiving reports the committee con- 
sidered the status of the 103 active and 
5 inactive hunts of the Association. 
The following changes in status were 
adopted: Rappahannock Hunt, recog- 
nized status; Bull Run Hunt and Hazle- 
mere Hounds, registered status; Mrs. 
Carter’s Hounds, recognized status 
withdrawn. The meeting also received 
the report of the trustees of the Hunt 
Servants Benefit Foundation present- 
ed by J. Spencer Weed, the retiring 
Executive Trustee. This report show- 
ed that since 1949, when Mr. Weed be- 
came Executive Trustee, the funds of 
the Foundation had increased from 
$57,990.42 to $111,773.78. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mr. Weed for 
his outstanding accomplishments. The 
future of the fund was also considered. 
It was suggested that the trustees of 
the fund investigate the possibilities of 
group insurance for hunt servants so 
as to provide retirement pensions and 
death benefits together with the use of 
the fund to lower-rates. 





Why 


pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular ites of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe’ WIESENFELD 
Dept. 60 Baltimore 1, Md. 























Ho, for the notes of the 
hunting horn! 


Foxhunt in the finest Irish tradition! Leave 
New York today—or any day—for two weeks 
in Ireland, one week in England, and an ép- 
tional week in France. 

Includes round trip air transportation, the 
finest Irish hunters, cap, saddle and groom, 
accommodations, meals, and gratuities. 


Phone today —or write: 
THE HOUSE OF reaver, 2] INC. 
47 E. 47 St., New York 17 + MU 8-0185 
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The Great Race at Pimlico—October 24, 1877 


PAROLE, TEN BROECK and TOM OCHILTREE 
Congress Adjourned to See This Race 


The PREAKNESS of 1993 


$100.000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday. May 23rd. 


NOMINATIONS CLOSE 


Monday. February 16th 


CONDITIONS: 


FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS. By subscription of $50 each, this fee to accom- 
pany the nomination or entry shall be void. Supplementary entries may be 
made on or before Saturday, May 9, 1953, by payment of an eligibility fee of 
$7,500. $500 to pass the entry box. Starters to pay $500 additional. All 
eligibility, entrance and starting fees to the winner with $100,000 added, of 


which $25,000 to second, $15,000 to third and $7,500 to fourth. Weight for 
age. Starters to be named through the entry box two days before the race 
at the usual time of closing. 


The winner to have the privilege of the custody of the original Woodlawn 
Vase until the next running of the race. A replica of the Woodlawn Vase 
will also be presented to the winner to remain as his or her personal trophy. 


Entries close Monday, February 16, 1953. One Mile and Three Sixteenths. 


America’s Oldest Racing Association 


Maryland Jockey Club 


J. Fred Colwill, John D. Jackson, 
Racing Secretary General Manager 
PIMLICO RACE COURSE, Balto. 15, Md. 























